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oy sa a: - Ge ‘an et em = A first eo apie of a child's This | | aaa seasons, a1 J se b, during pew 4 se ae and then on'y ‘cal nature aboo 
s, and ——. ty of life, nt of infant life, ows the old s red in digestion an; but | th ‘substances wh reasons, is @ than once a day, into the medical 
ol jetter®, In the ip Oia Every one sal if not — from a great rt re are | oily for the same r allow it more ring too deeply 
if . ‘ oe “ schiel, >8C a DEC e ter, , ve la te 
—— Bet ° ae hate doing - pice Ancor callow need re on «gt dl I shoul Bot I fear I amen 
ARSHALL hag rh e of the rb ~ lay, to the most se quite as wee - itted that a P moderation. 
Live Oraider as one urrency, m his day Ae od of repo It is adm hat it more i in 
° * give curren h require a peri h is one n, end that it 
eq tomac eTson, @ 
aus of our frame whic f these, the s ll grown p 
. . . oO fa fal g 
erpool. “* of voluntary motion tive than that 0 
ning’y Mid's stomach is more acti 
st. NVe og td's stomach 
- Live 
d-st., 
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7 e -oe* 
care’ they might hae thocht of bushing the tent-pegs” a! 
hale camp appears Lo be in adwam, hye, and horses, and @ i 

continued be, bestowing @ kick ov the ribs of our friend Heels, 


Chuprassce bolow fia 
who, rolled up in | gl 





‘ . - ins 
‘ ’ ‘ e ! bluster! bully, struts amon his admuring females, crowing de snce. 
between the walls of the tent than a professional man like me ought to be, because I'm, whiles, a wee odin . eed * the naked branches of s wee blasted tree, et the edge of the forey 
gr ustily between tHe or : | ' st termperate man leevin’, by ordinar. | an 1 aches of some blasted tree, bh 1€ fo 5 
his cumbley, was snoring right lusty his side, with @ grunt, and again snoring | my cups, but J assure you, Sir, I'm the maist te inpera e mat v9 Sy he | | fer ‘ly of vultuses, like a hoard of wandering gipsies drying tbeir rags, sit, y 
+ Abba!’ mattered Heels, turning on his site, Brunt, | een: Retest Obani. aie. tk’ up your glass, you'r far ahint. It's no’ the love | family j | nn Sipaee Gyn: Gale magia 
. | al ‘sais - iviality o’ the thing | drooping wings, peparing to bask themselves in the grateful sunst.ine— they py 
louder than ever , : ia estly bestowed than the | 0’ drink, Sir; 10, no—your health, Captain :—it is the conviviality o th g i Oe g é g 4 = eit igget- fled plumage giving them, at once, an air af 
“ Chuprassce bolow !"’ with another kick, more earnest , rs s ’ the the liquor, by no manner of means. Did | shoulders, downcist look, aud led 5 4 te 
up aL ' iI enjoy—the Conviviaity, Sir—no @ the tig ony . poverty, cunuing and abject humulity—and, from out the bosky thickets of lea is. 
’ , r “Ys ‘ J . J 7 { § 
—_s hib i Hee tting up and rubbing his eyes you ever hear tell 7) a eden - Pu s wnt Sir thery bamboo, cores stealing the ear, the gentle coomg of the tui lle-dove x 
Samb l" erivec COM, Biting . P } : ‘Ne eyer,”’ replies ansfield, smiling . - ' ‘ one . I 
; 2 . 6 was Oo, never i b ’ > . a , — : rou ow f love and constancy—end t ; 2 
“ Chuprassce bolow, bantchoot,” roared the Doctor, siaking Heels till , “ Weel il on Captain, I'll tell you the story, for it’s a good illustration o my he pours forth his very soul in armorous v E ve t 4. which bev : — 
4 i vei, tub 9 8) ’ 7 , ‘s . lec t fous insects, and gaucy-coloured Dullerhies, hich have beep sud 
thoroughly awake Ll he | subject. Heut, fie! I have drouned the miller. Just rax me the voule, Maister | ts fille J with joyou ; ' < and the ping tt aioe 
* Ho, Salub!’ yawned Heels, and, leisurely gathering up his cumbley, he | subj : r ’  tendanae Weel gentlemen, as { was denly called into life by the electric fluid —and even the creeping things appear iy ae 
< aaa F ‘ f Charles, til pin @ wee Grap mnairo The Spee ’ oe ) ‘ nt and Nature les a6 she looks upon the bs 
; » the tent- pitchers and Lascars. ’ 4 x o’ mine, by the name ; claim their share of enjuyment—and Nature sii! | 8 up he bap, 
shuffled off to rouse the tents inved tn | t-pegs, | saying, about the man and his cow. ‘There was @ cousin o' mine, 
de were employe ushing the tent-pegs, | saying, @ 
busy hands were employed in b 


" ules a dozen 
es ee round the tent, and taking all the necessary precautions to se€- 
cure the camp against the effects of a tropical thunder-storm “ 
“ What 4 fuss you old Indians make about a shower of rain eyenatie 
Charles, laughing, a8 be watched the eager haste with which the |ascars work- 
“these fellows remind me of a ship's crew shortening sail in a hurry when 


0 


remarked 
ed 
a white squall is expected $4 ’ 

* And, with all their hurry, they will not have done their work much 
either,” replied Mansfield; ‘for here it comes, with a vengeance 7 
have 4 fine opportunity now of seeing what an Indian shower is, my la 

uck to get a we ak | 
ae dealt ipie you will recollect the appearance of a thunder-cloud the | 
neat tine you see it, I'll be bound.” 

Ashe said this, Charles felt a cold damp air come stealing over his face paver 
now comes sweeping from afar a low mysterious muttering sound 7—_ the vis vo 
roar of troubled waters. The atmosphere is suddenly filled, with that peculiar 
smell of newly-wet earth, which is the sure forerunner of a tropical sae he 
leaves, bits of straw, and other light substances are caught up, and wh rled into | 5 
air, with a quick spiral motion, as if by the action of innumerable littie whirl wines, ' 
although as yet nota breath of air is stirring, A dense mars of imky el 


too 8000 
You wi 


and if 


| 
t 


( 
And | t 
lt 


JH | 4 


afore this time. Od, the | auld sinner, ie spite o’ the puritanical look ye put on wh 


Was 
fin his bead. pener 
| gotten a glass o'er much, the minister yoket to, to flyte bim about the drink, and 
he was upeo’ hard upon poor Jock, and misca’d him terrible ; and at last, says be, 
* Just louk at yon cow there, John,’ says 


t tent blown about your ears to-night, which I think | q re to the byse, but che never Esinks more the 
a beast 


Dry | aod looking a wee fooush ; 


second tumbler Box 
ass, and proceeding to replenish it, 1 deresey ye think I'm mair given to drin 


, a , ‘ 
’ Jock Macphee, that was married on a sister o’ the minster of our pansh, and | p 


a 





r 4 . he ord, that the cheerlu 
the tuintster, honest man, on the strength o° this, thought bimsel’ in duty bound | nig At, in every sense of the wor va ’ 
to take a special charge of my cousin Jock’s morals 


for, although no’ muckle | r 
‘ 4 , | 
than his neighbours, Jock was a gae throughother cheel when he got a drap | t 


he—*' look at her, honest beast, she gangs | 


water hirst, and comes back, douce and | 
n what does her good, or makes 
hersel’, like some folk. And is ita crying to see yo Me a 

’ od d ty hig 2 
sbristian man, wi’ @ soul to be saved, having less sense and discretion than the 
' Are ye no’ ashamed, Sir, to do whe like, and you Good-brother 


0 tue , when she's dry, and slokens her 





o a shame 


yeasie that perish 
0a minister?” 

* Indeed, then, Sir, what you say is o’er! 
the D ' 
it’s the good company, Sir, and naething else that leads me astray There's | 
sousie weel-conditioned beast, | 


ieplied Jock, ecarting his lug, 


liquor, Sir, it's the good com- 





*but it's no 0 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
‘ { 
many 
ny cow, bunmled Bess, as your honour says 
Lle t maki ec 
and tak's her drink, and comes hame quiet and peaceable wu howl makin’ a ep 


; » the : feo’ 
} le o’ reel’ But, O, Sir, if a weighbour's cow was to come the other su 
. ‘ ‘ hows the mighty power of the | tacle o° hersel at, “J, OM, " ‘ " 
bove the tree-tops, with rapidity that # , . . . ‘ : o ye, Bess!’ od, Sir, 
perch t hich it is bhtéa on, and the faint twilight is suddenly quenched in the water, and si down on her bunkers, and say, Here's to > if , 
ie whic ’ ‘ | . ii t Oo=-- 
yee ne “J f midnight. And now a bright flash of livid fire shoots from out | as true as death, she was just sit and drink there till she was blind fo 7, 
pr . ~ + et "t lasting the spectators’ sight with its unearthly splendour—and Jravo, Doctor!” shouted Manstield, “aright good story, and — told 
the gloomy inass, biast - K : - ‘ field « Yharles 
the e of heeven is rent asunder—and the Earth trembles as she listens with | You have earned your glass of grog honestly to-night,’ and Mansfield and Charles | 


’ 


awe to the chiding voice of angry thunder:—and hark! at that signal, the how- 
ling spirits of the tempest have been loosed, and come sweeping thro igh the 
woods on a thousand whistling wings, rejoicing in their strength: and the forest 
bows low, and groana aloud in agony, ae the hurricane host sweeps by—and the | 
aged trees toss abroad their gigantic limbs, and lash the air with frantic gestures 
as if in the madness of fear, thy were striving to uproot themselves, and to fee | 
from the coming wrath of the mighty Spirit that rides upon the whirlwind :— 
and the rain descends in broken sheets of water that appear to threaten the 
earth with a second deluge :—and the crash of vprooted trees is mingled with the 
awful pesling of the thunder:—and the air is filled with wild un arthly sounds, 
as if legions of evil spirits were mingling in the fray :—and strange misshapen | 
forins seem to flit amongst the trees, revelling in the work of destruction, as the 
wild scene is for an instant revealed to sight by the livid glare of forked lightning, | 
and again s sroude! in more than midnight darkness ; 

* Th: whole universe must be tumbling into chaos,” was the idea which flastied 
across the mind of Charles as he stood amidst the war of elements, ard gazed in | 
stupified wonder, ; 

Reader, if thou art a lover of the sublime in natore —if thou art anxious to be 
impressed with a due seuse of the Omnipotence of thy Creator—go, look upon | 
tne trovical storm, as it sweeps howling through the wilderness—and tremble, like 
Cha:les, at thine own insign ficance ! 

Bat the Doctor bad been too long in India, and had witnessed too many thunder 
atorins, to understand the feeling which prompted Charles to gratify his love of the 
sublime at the expense of his bodily comforts, ; 

“Come inby,’’—cried he —from the interior of the tent where he had already 
snugly ensconced himself behind the dinner table in by, Matster 
Chirles, and dinna be standing there glowrin’ frae you, like a demented poet 
The deevil's in the laddy, has he gaen daft a'thegither, or ts he dazed by the thun- 
ner, or what's gaen wracg wi' him, that he stands there in a pour of rain that's 
fit to wash the sack aff his back! for a’ the warld like a drooket craw onan aula | 
fayle dyke, and him ha'in’ a good dry tent at his back, and a prime haunch of ven. 
son se noking on the table, and the kettle blawin’ out steam like the boiler of a 
twa hundred horse power engine; and that bonny bit bottle of real Glenlivet 
smiling in his face, fit to sedace a vara saunt. Hoot fie'—Come in by, ye poor 
dement-s| craiuc,aud.djpuabe caching your death 9’ cauld, thereqmpe''l be laid 
some cousis, Miss Kate, when we gang back tothe hills. Come in by, my man, 

to ye'r dennar, and never ye fash yer thom’ aboot the war o' the elements, as 
thas poor, si ly, half starved, bits of poets ca’ it:—just let them abeand let them 
fight it out their ain gate; they'll ca’ through fine, without'n your help 


“* Come 


and, 


whichever gets the best ot, we are sure to bae a gran’ day for the deer-shooting | 


the morn ;—oh, man! but that's prime juicy meat "—continued he, li king his 


lips. and eyeing the noble haunch, in which Mansfield had just made the first cut | 


—a wee bit mair o' the fat, if ye please, Captain, and another spoonfu’ o’ th 
joely —ay, that'll do fine.”"—And the Doctor regardless of the storm which raged 
without, fell to, with an earnestness of purpose that would have done credit to the 
appetite of a half starved Ogre. 

* Well, Charles, my boy, what think you of an Indian shower now !""—asked 
Mansfield, as Charles entered the tent, dripping like a River God :—* that is some- 
thing Whe # squall, is it not!—the breaking out of the moonsoon, amongst the 
western ghauts, is a sight worth seeing, we fatter ourselves ” 

“fe i indeed,” replied Charles —" about the grandest sight I ever beheld ; | 
have often heard it talked of before, but never could have pictured to myself any 
thing half so sublime, so awful—it-——” 

“ Talking 0’ the grand works o' nature *— interrupted the Doctor, with his 
mouth well filled, and ke~ping his eyes steadily fixed on his plate,—="* talking 
the grant works of nature, Maister Charles, allow me to recommend to your 
favourable notice that haunch o’ venison; that's what [ ca’a grand specimen o 
¢o nbined nature and art,—a majestic hint quarter o’ a maist sublime buck 
just roasted to the very minutest fraction of a turn—another slice 
Capwin !” 

Faith you appear to think so, friend Macphee, if one may jodge by the hole 
you have made in it already,” replied Charles, pulling in a chair :-—** by the beard 
of the Prophet, as my worthy Uncle would say, One must needs look 
you come to close quarters with a joint else they are like to have 
pick. Manners, you old cannibal, 
want another slice already !"’ 

* Truth do I, Maister Charles—and what's mair, ’'m no going to let you sit 


0 


if you please, 


sharp when 
bare bones to 
manners—why, you don’t mean to say you 





down to dennar in that weet sark, to get a fit o’ the ague, and gie me the trouble | 


0’ makin vou well again—na, na i—Just gang in atween the wa's o’ the tent, like 
a men, and put dry clothes on you,—Heels has got them a’ re 
& prime bit o' the venison for you ; 
is such a deevie of a twist. 
keep you in countenance, for I see ye'r no’ done yet.” 

* Will you, by Jove !—the devil's in your maw, Doctor,”—cried Charles, who, 
although, perhaps a little the worse for his pretty cousin's blue eyes, had not by 
any means allowed his appetite to go the sume way as his heart, and off he bound 
ed to change his wet clothes with all convenient speed, 

Charles having made a hearty dinner, fur man's powers are limited—and the 
Doctor, in spite o himself, had been obliged to desist before he bad more than 
half finished the haunch, the cloth was removed, and a bottle of claret with the 
Unusual accompamments of hot water, sugar, and a bottle of real Highland whis- 
ky, were placed upon the table. 

* Noo, then, lads,” cried the Doctor, 
with glee, ** Noo, ten, 
Heels, ye black sinner, tie up the tent door, 
Give an alligator the lumbdgo.”’ 

“ Hullo, Doctor !—what's all this 1” exclaimed Mainsfield, in astonishment 

“Aba, lads!—there’s something to warm the cockles of your heart. I hae 
been sair stinted in my drink, since I left the hills, wi’ you and your temperat« 
habits, Captain—and your lang-winded preaching about coo! heads, and steady 
hands :—that's a’ very weel for you crack rifle shots, but it doeena’ agree wi’ my 
constitution ; and, by my troth, I maun hae my ain way this weet night. There's 
a bottle o’ the right sort, that never paid sixpence to the Excise—biess it's son- 
sie wame !—and hot water enough to plot a pig, and a’ the rest o° the materials ; 
and so, Captain, dear, just pitch that sour trash o’ claret to the dogs—fiech '— it 
gar’s me grue to look at it—and mak’ yoursell a good stiff tumbler, like a man 
Here's ‘The Lasses—God bless them !'—I'm sure you'll drink that toast, 
Maister Charles, if the ague has na gota grip o’ you already, and frozen the Liood 
im your veins.” 

“ Not by any means, a bad move,” replied Mansfield and Charles in 
breath, as they filled their glasses, for the 
make a little hot stuff mighty palatable, 
wet tent. “ Here's your wast, 
them!” 

* Weel done, Captain ! 
misdoubt but what there's 


Mil no’ let the Captain eat it a’, although he 


lighting a cigar, and rubbing his hands 


and keep the wind out, it’* enough to 


a 
night was really cold enough to 
at least between the canvass walls of a 
with rigat good will—* The Lavses—God bless 
lL Idinna 
»wany-faced 


Od, I see ye mak’ it gae an’ stiff like mys: 
some o' the right stuff in you yet, ye ma 





* Bashing the tent-pegs. This is done, on the approach 


ot henvy rain, by digging a 
hole near each tent peg, and filling it with srushwood. io a:t a« ort of draip and pre- 
vent the water irom saturating the grvund, and making the pes draw. 


—and | 


ady~—and I'll keep | 


Captain, I'll take a wee bit mair from you, just to | 


fur a cozie night ot, in spite of the wind and the rain. | 


laughed ull their sides ached 
“tach! haich! haich!"” 
to @ little more of the 
when I think o’ poor Jock and the minister 
cheer a body's heart, and gar his tongue wag 


, ial 
roared the Doctor, at the same time helping himself 
‘Haich! 
, man! 
~ Here's wishing speedy promotion 


baich! It aye gars me leugh | 
but this is grand stuff to 


mountain dew 


j 

“pet ‘ | 

to you, Captain, aud a good wife to you, Maister Charlies,” and the Doctor wink- | 

ed his eye, with a maudlin expression, aud ted to look knowing, a6 he buried | 
his muzzle m the tumbler 


“ Now, then,” seid Mansfield, who perceived that the worthy Doctor was fast | 
verging towards a state of inebriation, ** When you have finshed your glass, 
D ctor, we had better think of turning in—provided our tents are still standing — 
for J mteud to sound the reveillie by times to-morrow ” 

** Hoot he, ao!” replied the Doctor, “ It's but early in the night yet 
cares for hours Hurra! Na, na! 


W ua 
!—hours were made for slaves! 
lads—sit yedown, and I'll sing you a sang—awang wi, a grand chorus Wilt, and 
mind, ye maun a’ juin in when | tell you. Whuisht, noo!” and the Doetor, forth 
with, cleared his pipes, and #truck up, in a voice that rivalled the howling of the 
wind without— 
“*( Willie brew'd a peck o' maut, 
And Rab and Allan cam to pree ; 
Three blither hearts, that lee lang night, 
Ye wadna’ find in Chiristendee.” 
* Chorus, now, lads!” 
‘* Par, we arena’ fou, we're no’ that fou ; 
But just a drappie in our e’e 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
But we will taste the barley bree.”’ 
* Hoot ! Maister Charles, sing up, man, dinna be blate! 
* Hereare we met, three merry boys 
‘Thvee merry boys, | trow, are we 
And many a night ——" 


Here the Doctor's melody was interrupted by a gust of wind, more furious 
than the rest, which tore up several of the tent-pegs. and made the loosened can 
vas fi ap viole itly.—Mansfield and Charle@ jumped from their seats 
octet, wee wan now Deco ne exceedinuly po'-valiant, and had no idea of 
interrupted in his song by any such trifle: * Heels, ye lazy deevle; 
Where was | again 
Weel, never heed, we'll just begin at the beginning, 
lose any o't,”’ 


het 


gang aru 
drive in thae tent pegs, will you? eh I dinna min 


that’s the surest Way no’ 


lu 


| 


*O Willie brew'd 
Put before the first line was finished crash came the tent-pole 





| right acrose the 
| found themselves grovel ing in the earth, in utter darkness, 
| smothered in the wet fulds of the tent, whilst the loosened ropes, with the tent 
| pegs still attached to then, flapped, and whistled, and banged about their ears. 

threatening to fracture their skulls, if they were fortunate enoug 


and more than half 


h toescape suffy 


cation 
* The Lord preserve us frae a’ Bogles and Warricowes. and other mischancy 
things !"" roared the Doctor, who, half stupified by what he had drank, and com- 


| pletely deprived of his litle remaining sense by the suddenness of the 
| could not, by any means, account for his present very uncomfortable 
* The Lord preserve us, what's a’ this !—what's this !—what's this? 
a judgment come upon me for drinkin’ illicit whisky aid singin’ 
| dear! Odear! O meeserable sinner that { arn. lil surely ge 
verily believe that Auld Clooiie himsel’, and 
| Upoume. Willnae charitable Christian len: 


situation 


profane sangs 0 
t my paiks noo, for | 
a’ his imps are playing their cantraips 
1 me a hand to get out o° this damna 


ble brulziement 1—the* Lord forgie me for sweerin’. ©. Maister Charies! O 
| Heels, ye black-a-vie'd pagan! Oh! ob! oh!” and the unfortunate Doctor 


roared aloud, in agony of spirit, as be scrambled ahout, amongat the broken frag 
ments of bottles and glasses, and entangled himself more 
comp icated folds of wet canvas in which he was enve loped 

Mansfield and Charles, who had the r wits aboutthem, had already scrambled 
c'ear of the wreck, but were so convulsc } with lauuhter, that, 
they were incapable of rendering any aid to the mises 
tinued to struggle, and howl, and pant for breath, \ie 


for some minutes, 
able Dux tor, who con 


log tried Up Ina wet sack 


7 
At length, however, with the assistance of the Lasears, he was extricated 

from the ruins of the tent, siood, shivering and stu; 1, 
* Preserve me! but ths is an awfu’ nic _ 

had partially recovered his senses ; 

Ili awa to my bed 


and fed, in the pelting rain 
muttered he to huwself, when he 


“there's something no cannie in’t I'm thunkin’ 


and the bottle o' Glenlivet no half finisher and me um the 
tiiddle o' my very best sang —and — and—and —— Ou ay, | see how itis I see 
fine how it ts—it's just a judgment on me fur drinkin’ illicit whisky and singin 


profane sangs, poor sinfu’ creature that ! aim! 
fou Na, na! 
continued to soliloquise as he reele 
course to his own tent. 

** By mine honour, friend Mucphee, thon art thankful for small mercies,” cried 
Manefield, laughing immoderate ly at the worthy Doctor's expression of thankful- 
ness for not being fou, 


But thanks be to Guu lness I'm no 
I'm no fou—T ken the road to my tent fine.’ 
‘ 


, 


And so the Docto 
about in his Vain endeavours to steer a direct 


“ But there's surely something gaen wrang wi’ my legs the nitch—I maun hae 
| hurted them some way in yon stramash. Here. Heels my man, gie us a haud o° 

your airm, fur I’m sair burted, and no fit togang my lane. Haad up, ye stam- 
| merin’ deevie,” cried he clutching the grinuing varlet by the shoulder 
| ye no walk steady, you mislear’d pagan? Hand up, I say 
Sir—ye've been driokin’— ye needna try to dec eive me—I ken it fine by the way 
| ye walk—ye’ve been drinkin’, ye besotted beast. I'l! report you to your maister 

in the morning, and gar him gie you a good thrashing 
ye're no ashamed to make sic a spectacle o° yoursel’ and me in the face o’ the hale 
camp. It's dis—dis—dis—reputable, Heels —it's highly disreputable. It there's 
a vice on earth, Heels, that [ dislike mair than an ther. it's drunk—dronk— 
"And here the Doctor's voice became inaudible, as be pursued his 


* Can 
Ye've been drinkin’, 


drunkenness! 
tortuous course towards his sleeping tent. 

We are, reluctantly, obliged to confess thet our worthy 
friend,*Macphee, was drunk—not exactly dronk accor: 
by an Irish friend of. ours, who said that he always considered a man sober till 
saw him trymg to light is pipe at the pump; the Doctor was not quite so far 
| gore as this; but that he was considerably disg 
| conscience to deny. 

Reader, hast thou ever, in the course of thy travels. witnessed th 
| upof arropical thunder storm at the approach of day, when the 
streaked with purple and gold, and the heavens, in that quarter are 
the zenith, and studded with fading stars wink ng az if exhausted by their long 


and much respected 
jing to the definivon given 
uised tn liquor we have not the 


1@ breaking- 


night's vigd—and the cool, balmy, morning ar, kisses thy bronzed cheek like a | 


smiling infant jost awakened from sleep—ard the tempest-torn trees, 


loaded with 
sparkling rein-drups, like frightene 


d women smiling through their tears. sigh forth 
their gratitude to the rising sun, at whose clorious presence the gloomy spirit of 
| the storm unwillingly retrres his sab'e host,as they rot! away, slow and majestic, 
| into the far west, growlir g forth their indignation in muttered thunder—and 





tLe 


iles, when | propose takin’ | refreshed earth sends up a grateful 
I daresay noo, Captain,” continued the Doctor, draining bis | have all night lorg cowered, trembling, amidst the gloomy recesses of 1 
ae , come forth singing their morning-bymn of thankegiving—aud the jungle-cocy 


, Jing. and hi . 
So, ae day, after Jock had been at a neighbour's wedding, and had } bh 
om: 


devraded thyself by the sensual gratification of thy appetites ! 


cer therein couteime and which bight salmon flesh-tint was coneulered 
| Mice La Creevy's chief frends and patrons, to be quite a novelty in art: as inde 
it was ‘ om 
“IT think I] have caught it now,” said Mise La Creevy. “The very shes 





| 
Su ye down, 


the table, demolishing candles, bottles, and glasses ; and our unfortunate revellers 


catastrophe, | 


It's surely | 


and more amongst the | 


Il—-!— 1 wonder, Sir. 


he 


eastern sky is | 
cloudless to | 


incense to Heaven—and the tmid bird 


18 whe 
€ fore 





; 
















’ 





ess of her children It was on such @ glorious morning as th ®, after ue 


notes of Manesfic 






et 
oused the poor Doctor from feverish sleep and troubled dreams, to the hum 
What a sad contras 


ate 








ing consciousness of having made a beast of himself 
1s flushed cheet, and parched lips, end 
ng face of Nature! 

Ob proud man ! 


Soy 
fevered blood, present to the cvo} frest 







' 





mem thou wert formed ia God's own image, how has 





But, of the cay’s adventures, anon Koonvan 


[ To be continued. | 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 





NICKLEUY.—sepvrep sy * 802” 
CHAPTER X —{ Continued from the last Allnon J} 
HOW MR. RALPH NICKLEBY PROVIDED FOR HIS NIECE AND SISTER-IN-Law 
On the second morning after the departure of Nicholas for Yorkshire, Ky 


Nickleby sat ina very faded chair remed upona very dusty throne in Miss F 
Creevy's room, giving that silting for the portrait upon which she ay 
engaged , and towards the full perfection of which, Miss La Creevy had had & 
might be the better able y 
we into the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright selmon flesh 


lady a 





street-door case brought up stairs, in order that she 
f 


' 





h 





which she bad originally bit upon while ex-cuting the miniature of a young of 










” 
This will be the sweetest portrait | have ever done, certamly 


‘It will be your genius that makes it eo, then, I am sure,” replied Kus 






emiling : 
‘No, no, 1 won't allow that, my dear,” rejoined Miss La Creevy Ins 
NO, 10, 

very nice subject—a very nice sulyect, indeed— though of course someu ™ 





depends upon the mode of treatment.” 
And not a littie,” 

- Whi, my dear, you are right there,” said Miss La Creevy, “in the mes 
though I don’t allow that ts of such very great importa 





observed Kate 





you are right there ; 





























in the present case. Ah! The difficulties of att my dear, are great. 
* They must be, | have no doubt,” said Kate, humouring her good-ns i 
little friend ea 
* They are beyond anything you can form the feintest conception of,” repe 
Miss La Creevy * What with bringing out eyes with all one’s power, and ee 
ing down poses with all one’s force, and adaing to heads, and taking away wea 
altogether, you have no idea of the trouble one little miniature is 
“ The remuneration can scarcely repay you,” sau! Kate 
“ Why, itdoes not, and that's the truth,” answered Miss La Creevy; “s 
| then people are eo dissati-fied and unreasonable, that nine times out of ten ther 
no pleasure in paintr g them Sometimes they say, * Oh, how very serous 
| have made me look, Miss La Creevy !’ and at others, * La, Miss La Creevy, wor 
very smirking ' when the very essence of a good portrait +s, that it mon ee 
either serious of smirking, or iis ho p rirait at all “d 
** Indeed '” said Kate, laughing 
** Certainly, my dear, because the sitters are always either the one " 4 
other.” replied Miss Lea Creevy * Look at the Royal All (he 4 
beautiful shiny portraits of gentlemen in black velvet waistcoats, with (her im 4 
oubled up on round tables or marble sels, are serious, you kiow ands . 
ladies who are playing with little parasols, or little dogs, or little children—« $ 
the samme rule in art, only varying the onyec is are smirking In fact sac va 4 
La Creevy, sinking ber voice t) a confi enteral whisper, “ there are only (wo wre Ps 
of portrait painting, the serious aod the smirk, and we always use the seriou : 
profppsiona people (except actors sometimes. ) and the smirk for pr vate laduiat ; 
moch ahoot looking clever ; 
Kate seemed highly amused by thie wnfOrmalion, aud Mies 14 Oreevy we = 
painting and talking with mnmmovable cog placency 
‘What a number of officers you seem to paint!” said Kate availing bes 
| of @ pause in the discourse, and glancing round the room 
| * Number of what, child?” it quired Miss la Creevy, looking from 
work. ‘ Character portraits, oh yes—the y're not real military men you ku 
* No!” 
“Bless your heart, of course not: only clerks and that, who hire a n 
| coat to be painted in and aend it here ina carpet bag. Some artiet«.” sad te 
la Creevy, “keep a red coat, and charge seven-and sixpence extia for huew 
carmine ; but I don't do that myself, for | don’t consider it legitimate 
Drawing herself up es thorgh she plumed herself gre atly upon + ot resort 
| thease lures to catch sitters, Miss La Cre evy spplied herself more intentiy & 
task, only raising her head occasionally to look with unspeakable satielaciet 
some touch she had just put in. and now and then giving Miss Nickleby to oo 
stand what particular feature she was at work upon at the moment, “not # 


expressly observed, ** that you should make it up for painting, my dear, but bece 


some tines, to tell sitters what part we are upon, in order 


there's any particular expression they want introduced, they may throw 
time, you know.” 


it's Our custom . 


| And when,” said Miss La Creevy, after a long sil 
| of full a minute and a half, “ when do you expect 
* | scarcely know ‘ 
Kate 


ence, to wit, ar 
tO se@ your une agar 
I had expected to have seen him before now, 


* Soon I hope, 


for this state of uncertainty is worse than anytiuiog 
** | suppose he bas money, hasn't he!” i, quired Miss La Creevy 
“ He is very rich I have heard,” rejoined Kate. * | don't know that be # 
but I believe so.” 
‘**Ah, you may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn't be 80 surly,’ remo 
Miss La Creevy, who was an odd little mixture of shrewdness and simp 
* When a man's a bear he is gen rally pretty independent.” 
* His manner is rough.” said Kate 
“Rough !" cried Miss La Creevy, “a porcupine’s a feather-bed to 
never met with such a cross grammed e'd savage 
* Tt is only his manner, | beheve,” observed Kate, timidly, “he was disep 


i 
} 


ed in early life | think | have Leard, or has ha 


i his temper soure: 
mity 


by some 
I should be sorry to think ili of him until | knew he deserved it.” 
* Well; that’s very nght and proper,” observed the miniature 





painter 








| Heaven for’ id that I should be the cause uf your doing sv. But vow mu 
without feeling i himeelf, make you anc your mama some nice littie #0" 
hat would keep vou both comfortavle until you were weil married 
hitle fortune to her afterwards! What would a hundred a year, for mnstane*.* 
to him 1?” . 


‘1 don't know what it would be to him,” said Kate, with great energy, 
| Would be that to me! would rather die than take.”’ 


| Heyday!” cried Mise LLaCreevy 
a " said Kate, 





A dependence upon him, 
shotild feel begging a far less degradation.” 
* Well!” exc'aimed Miss La Creevy. “This of a relation whom rr 


not hear an indiffc rent person speak ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enoug® 
fess.” 


“would embitter my whole 
' 


| 





| dare say it « 


ves," replied Kate, speaking more gently, “‘ indeed | aa ™ 
must - 


yy 
I—I—only mean that with the feelings and recollection of 
upon me. I could not bear to live on anybody's boun 
anybody's.” 


hettef 





ty—not his particulal) 


| Miss La Creevy looked slyly at her companion, as if she doubted *"* 

| Ralph himself were not the sobject of dislike, 

| was distressed, made no remark. 

| “Tf only ask of him,” continued Kate. whose tears fell while she spo¥e 

| he will move so little out of his way in my behalf, as to enable me by bis 7 
mendation—-to earn, literally, my bread and remain with my mother Wheat 


but seeing that her young 


+ 





| we shall ever taste happiness agar, depends upon the fortunes of my dear ore" TRS 
| but if he will do this, and Nicholas only tells us that he is well and c>ee"™ 
shall be contented.”’ sal 
| As she ceased to speak there wasa rustling béhind the screen which ™ 
| between her and the door, and some person knocked at the wainscot 
* Come in whoever it is," cried Miss La Creevy. > 

- The person complied, and comir g forward at once, gave to view the [or® " Ee 

features of no less an individual than Mr Ralph Nickleby himself \ sia 
| ‘ Your servant, ladies,” said Ra ph, looking sharply at them by terns ‘ 
| were talking so loud that [ was unable to ma ac you hear ' 
When the man of business bad a tore than commonly vicious snarl !°T* ~ 
} at bis heart. he had a trick of almost concealing Ins eyes onder the ¢ nes - 
| protruding brows for an ins‘ant, and then d splaying therm in their full ke" , 





1¢ did sO now 





j As , and tried to keep down the smile which parted bis © : 
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lig 
pressed ps, 
certain 


overheard 


| called in on my way up stairs, more than half expecting to find you here,” | every day—the warm young heart palpitated with a thousand anxieties and ap- 


said Ralph, addressing his niece, and looking contemptuously atthe portrait. * Is 
miece’s portrait, ma‘ain '” 
+ Yes tt ts, Mr Nu Kieby, 
and between you aod me and the post, Sur, it will be a very mice portraii Loo, | 


thai my 


,oogh I say it who am the painter.” 
s Pon’t trouble yourself to show it to me, ma’am,” cried Ralph, moving away, 
“| bave no eye for likenesses. Is it nearly finished !"’ 
« Why, yes,” replied Miss La Creevy, considering with the pencil-end of ber 
brosh in ber mouth ngs more will Pm 
« Have them at once, ma’am.”’ said Kalph. 
fooleries after to-morrow Work, maam, work ; we must all work 
you let your lodgings, ma'am?” 
«| bave not pat a bill up yet, Sir.” 
“ Put tt up at once, ma’am ; they won't want the 
if they do, can't pay fur them Now, my Gear, i 
- , 





* Two sitt 
“She'll have no time to idle over 
Have 


you're ready, we'll lose no 
more tune 
Wiih an 
usual manner, Mr Ralph Nickle by motione 
and bowmg gravely to Miss La Creevy, closed the door and followed up stairs, 


and puckered up the bad lines about his mouth, they both fet | affectionate girl, and been amazed that ainong al 
thet some part, if not the whole, of their recent couversation had been | of the o'd man, there should not be one word or figure denoting thought of death -hours of work have you been accustomed to!” 
or of the grave. 
| g 


|*T must ask one question of you 
; you will take your meals, 


rooms after this week, or | 


assutnption of kindness which sat worse upon him, even than his | 
to the yong lady to precede him, | 


} 
j 


The Albion... 








Buiso it was; and stranger stull—though thisis a thing of 


preheasions, while that of the old worldly man lay rusting in its cell, beating only 
as 2 piece of Cunning mechanism, and yielding nO one throb of hope, or fear, or 


*said Miss La Creevy, with a very sprightly air, love, or care, for any living thing 


“Uncle,” said Kate, when she julged they mustbe near their destination, 
I am to live at home?” 
At home!" replied Ralph; “where's that!" 
“] mean with ny mother—the widow,” said Kate, emphatically. 
“ You wil! live, to all intents and purposes, here,”’ rejoined Ralph; * for here 
and here you will be from morning ull mgbt; occasion. | a 
ally perbaps t!l morning again.” | y 
“ But at aight, | mean,” said Kate; “{ cannot leave her, uncle. I musthave | 
some place that | can cal! a home; it will be wherever she is, you know, and | 
may be a very humble one.” id 
* May be!” d 
mark, ** must be, you mean 


* Tne word 


said Ralph, walking faster in the impatience provo*ed by the re- | 
May be a bumbie ove! Is the gurl mad! | 
slipped from my lips, [ did not mean it indeed,” urged Kate. 
*T hope not,” said Ralpl | 
“Bat iny ques ion, uncle ; you have not answe red it.” 
“Woy, | anticipated something of the kind,” said Ralph; “ and—though I 


c 


the wily plots aud coleulations | their work, and not here. He was neverinthe room. | do not allow it. 


take here, 








What 


*] have never yet been accustomed to work at all, ma'am,” replied Kate, in a 


low voice. 


“For which reason she'll work all the better now,” said Ralph, putting in a 


word, lest this confession should injure the negotiation. 


“T hope so,’ retarned Madame Mantalini; ‘our hours are from nine te nine, 


with extra work when we'ro full of business, for which I allow payment as over- 
time.” 


Kate bowed her head to intimate that she heard, and was satisfied. 
* Your meals,” continued Madame Mantalini, ** that is, dinner and tea, you will 
I should think your wages would average from five to seven sbillings 
-week ; but I can’t give you any certain information on that point till | see what 
ou can do.” 

Kate bowed her head again 

“If you're ready to come,” said Madame Mantalini, “ you had better begin on 
londay morning at nine exactly, and Miss Knag the forewoman shall then have 
iwections to try you with some easy work at first. Is there anythwg more, Mr. 


Nickleby !” 


** Nothing more, ma'am,” replied Ralph, rising. 
* Then I believe that's all,” said the lady. Having arrived at this natural econ - 
lusion, she looked at the door as if she wished to be gone, but hesia‘ed not- 


withstanding, as though onwilling to leave Mr. Mantalini the sole hunour of show- 


where Mrs. Nockleby recerved bun with many expressions of regard. Stopping | object very strongly, mind—have provided against it I spoke of you as an | ing them down stairs. Ralph relieved her from her perplexity by taking his de- 

them somewhat abruptly, Ralph waved his haud with an impatient gesture, and | out-of door worker; so you will goto this home that may be homble, every | partare without delay: Madame Mantalini’making many gracious inquires why 

proceeded to the object of his visit might.” he never came to see them, and Mr. Mantalini anathematizing the stairs with 
I beve found a s:taation for’your daughter, ma’am,” said Ralph Phere was comfort in this. Kate poured forth many thanks for her uncle's | great volubility as he fo lowed them down, in the hope of inducing Kate to luok 

oW replied Mes. Nickleby. “Now, { will say that that is only just what | consideration, which Ralph received as if be had deserved them all, and they | round,—a hope, however, which was destined to remain ungratified, 

i have expected of you. *D-yen! upoa st,’ | sud w Kate only yesterday morn- | arrived without any further conversation at the dress-maker's door, which display * There!” said Ralph when they got into the street; ‘ now you're provided 

yog at breakfast, “that efter your uncle bas proviled ia that most ready manner | 61 a very large plate, with Madame Mantalini’s name and occupation, and was | fpr." F 

for Nichulas, he will not leave us uaul be has done at least the same for you,’ | approached by a handsome flight of steps. There was a shop to the house, but Kate was avout to thank him again, but he stopped her. 


Teese were ory very words as near as | remember. - Kate, my dear, why doa't 
you thank your——”" 

« Let me proceed, ma’am, pray,” said Ralph, interrupting bis sister-in law in 
fhe foil discourse 

“ Kate, my love, ur upcle proceed,’ said Mrs Nickiet y 

“J am wost anxious that he should, mama,” rejoined Kate 

“We f you are anxious that he should, you had better allow your 
uncle to say what he has tu say, without interruption,” observed Mra. Nickleby, 


small nods and frowns. * Your uncie’s time is very valuable, my 


orreut of her 
et vi 


my dear 


with many 

dear ; and however desirous you may be—and naturally desirous, as | am sure 
any affectionate relations who have seen so little of your uncle as we bave, must 
naturally be-—to protract the pleasure of having him among us, still we are bound 


not to be selfish, but to take into consideration the important nature of his occu- 


pat ys in the city 
“fam very much obliged to you, ma'am,” eaid Ralph with a scarcely percep- 
“ An absence of business habits in this family leads apparently toa 
great waste of words before business —when it does come ander consideration— 
od at, at all.” 
fear it is 0 indeed,” replied Mrs 

brother ——”" 

“My poor brother, ma‘am,” 


tible sneer 


we arrive 


Nickleby witha sigh. ‘“ Your poor 


interposed Ralph, tartly “had no idea what 


| it was let off to an importer of otto of roses. 





Madame Mantalini’s show-rooms 


* | had some idea,” he said, * of providing for your mother in a pleasant part 
borders of 


were on the first floor, a fact which was notified to the nobility and gentry by the | of the country—(he had a presentation to some alms-houses on the 


casual exhibition near the handsomely curtaine windows of two or three elegaut | ( 
bonnets of the newest fashion, and some costly garments in the most approved 
taste 

A liveried footman opened the door, and in reply to Ralph's inquiry whether | 
Madame Mantalini was at home, ushered them through a handsome hall, and up a 


} 


| see how long she can make it last, living rent free. 


Sornwall, which had oceurred to him more than once) —but as you want to be to- 


gether, | must do something else for her. She has a little money?” 


“A very littie,”’ replied Kate. 
“A little will go along way if it’s used sparingly,” said Ralph. “She must 
You leave your lodg ngs on 


spacious staircase, into the show saloun; which comprised two spacious drawing: | Saturday?” 


rooms, and exhibited an immense variety of superb dresses and materials for 
dresses, some arranged on stands, others laid carelessly on sofas, and others 
again scattered over the carpet, hanging upon the cheval glasses, or mingling in 
seme other way with the rich furniture of various descriptions, which wes pro 
fuselv displayed. 

They waited here a much longer time than was agreeable to Mr Ralph Nickle- 
by who eyed the gaudy frippery about him with very little concern, and was at 
leogth about to pull the bell, when a gentleman popped his head into the room, and 
seeing somebody there as suddenly popped it out again. 

‘Here. Hollo!” eried Ralph * who's that?” 





usiness was—was unacqiainted, I verily believe, with the very meaning of the | gentleman advanced, and shook hands with Ralph with great warmth, He was 
word.” dressed in a gorgeous morning gown, with a waistcoat and Turkish trousers of 
“| fear be was,” said Mra Nichleby, with her handkerchief to her eyes. | the same pattern, a pink silk neckerchief, and bright green slippers, and had a vory 
“Tf it hadn't been for me, I don't kaow what would have become of him.” copious watch chain wound round his body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a 
What strange creatures we aro! The slight bait so skilfully thrown ont by | moustache, both dyed black and gracefully culled 3 
Kalph ie 7 lifst interview was dangling ou the hook yet. Atevery small de-| ‘ Demmit, you don’t mean to say you want me, do you, demmit?" said this 
son or discomfort which presented itself in the four-and-twenty hours to | gentieman, smiting Ralph on the shoulder 
rof straitened and altered circumstances, peevish visious of her dower “Not yet,” said Ralph, sarcastically, . 
f ‘ yusand pounds had arisen before Mrs. Nickleby's mind, until at last she “Ha! ba! demmit,” ered the gentleman; when wheeling round to laugh’ 
> yne to persuade herself thatof al! her late husband's creditors she was the | with greater elegance, he encountered Kate Nickleby, whe was standing near. 
el and the most to be pitied And yet she had loved him deaily tor ** My niece,”’ said Ralph 
y id had no greater suare of selfistiness than is the usual jot of mor- ** | remember,” said the gentleman, striking his nose with the knuckle of his 
; + st , y vo! sudden poverty. A decent anouity would have forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. ‘ Demmit, | remember what 
re m thoughts to their old train at ones | you come for, Step this way, Nickleby; my dear, will you follow me! Ha! 
s of no use, ma'am,” sad Ralph. “OF all fruitless errands,| ha! They all follow me, Nickleby; always did, demmit, always.” 
¥ -. why ar ae a a +y my trnen —— » ale e most fruitless.’ P hee dey to the pleyfuiness @ bie imagination after this fashion, the gen- 
‘ As you f “| 80 keenly in your own t rot and person the consequences of prance dae om re m1 , a aerag-sem - the sponed Goer anenecly ase 
atieution to business, ma‘am,"’ said Raloh, “1 “a sure you will langues upon | ¢ ” 90% My ony eased corny . . vr below, Seep ie prea 1 ange 
‘ i inny | coffee-pot, an egg-shell, and sloppy china for one, seemed to show that he had 
your childreu the necessity of attaching themselves to it early in life.” | just break fasted 
Mf course I must see that,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. “ Sad experience, you| “Sit down, my dear,” said the gentleman: first staring Miss Nickleby out of 
w, brother-in-law Kate, my dear, put that down in the next letter to Ni- | countenance, and then grinning in delight at the achievement. ‘ This cursed 
choles, or remind me to do it if I write.’ | high room takes one’s breath away. ‘These infernal sky parlours—I'm afraid | 
Ralph paused for afew moments, and seeing that he had now made pretty | must move, Nickleby.” 
sure of the mother in case the daugliter objected to his proposition, went on to | “| would, by all means,” replied Ralph, looking bitterly round 
pay | ‘ Whata demd rum fellow you are, Nickleby,’ said the gentleman, “ the 
Phe situation that I have made interest to procure, ma‘am, is with—with a | demdest, longest headed, queerest tempered old comer of gold and silver ever was 
Fe wer ani dressmaker, in short.” | ——demenit * 
A millin er!” ered Mrs. Nickleby | Having complimented Ralph wo this effect, the geutlomen sang the bell, and 
‘ A imuilliner and dress maker, ma'am," replied Ralph. ‘‘ Drese-makere in Lon- | stared at Miss Nickieby ull .i.was answered, when he left off to bid the man 
duo, a8 I need not remind you, ma'am. who ure so well acquainted with al! matters | desire his mistress to come directly , after which he began again, and left off no 


i the ordinary routine of life, make large fortunes, keep equipages, and become | 
persons of gteat wealth and fortune.” | 

Now, the jupio Mrs. Nickleby's mind by the words milliner | 
and dress-maker were connected with certain wicker baskets lined with black | 

, which she remeynbere! to have seen carried to and fro in the streets, but 

as Ralph proceeded these disappeared, and were replaced by visions of large 
houses at the West End, neat private carriages, and a banker's book, all of whieh 
meges succeeded each other with such rapidity, that he had no sooner finished 
speek nz than she nodded her head and said, * Very true,” with great appearance 
efaction 

‘ What your unc'e says is very trae, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “I 
recolect when your pour papa and I came to town after we were married, that a 
young lady brought me home a chip cottage bonnet, with white and green trim- 


ming, aod green persian lining, in her own carriage, which drove up to the door 
felt 


fret ideas calle 


ol * 


gall p at least, | am not quite certain whether it was her own carriage or 
2 hackney chariot, but I remember very well that the horse dropped down dead 
as he was turning round, and that your poor papa said he hadn't had any corn for 


a fortnight 

Ths anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opulence of milliners, was not 
eceived with any great demonstration of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hang down 
her head while it was relating, and Ralph manifested very intelligible symptoms 
of extreme impatience 

* The lady's name,” said Ralph, hastily striking in, “is Mantalini—Madame 
Mantalini. I know ber. She lives near Cavendish Square. 
is disposed to try after the situation, I'll take her there directly.” 

* Have you nothing to say to your uncle, my love!” inquired Mre Nickleby. 

“ A great deal,” replied Kate; “but not now. I would rather speak to him 
when we ere alone ;—it will save his time if I thank him and say what! wish to 
say to him as we walk along.’ 

With these words Kate hurried away, to hide the traces of emotion that were 
stealing down her face, and to prepare herself for she walk, while Mra. Nickleby 


amuse! ber brother-in-law by giving him, with many tears, a detailed sccount of 

the dimensions of a rosewood cabinet piano they had possessed in their days of 
". - . ‘ 

af rence, together with a minute description of eight drawing-room chairs with | 


turced legs and green chintz squabs to match the curtains, which had cost two 
te) ; 


pounds fifteen shillings a piece, and went at the sale for a mere nothing. 
These reminiscences were at length cut short by Kate's return in her walking 
dress, whe 
Ler avsence, lost no time, aud used very little ceremony, in descending into the 

“Now,” he said, taking her arm, “ walk as fast as you can, and you'll get into 
the step that you'll have to walk to business with every morning.” So saying, be 
led Kate off at a good round pace towards Cavendish Square. 
_ “Tam very mach obliged to you, uncle,” said the young lady, efter they had 
hurried on in silence for some time , “ very.”’ 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said Ralph. “I hope you'll do your duty.” 

“T will try to please, uncle,” replied Kate; “ indeed I—" 

“‘ Don't begin to ery,” growled Ralph; “I hate crying.” 

“It's very foolish, I know, uncle,’’ began poor Kaie. 

“Iti,” replied Ralph, stopping her short, ‘and very affected besides. 
me see no more of it.” 


If your daughter | 


1 Ralph, who had been fretting and faming during the whole time of | questiouer, as if addressing herself to make answer to what his wife might de- 


Let 


At the sound of Ralph's voice the head reappeared, and the mouth displaying a 
a very long row of very white teeth, uitered ina mincing tone the words, ** Dein- 
mit. What, Nickleby! oh, demmit!” Having uttered which ejaculations, the 








more till Madame Mantalini appeared. 

‘The dress-inaker was a buxom person, handsomely dressed and rather good- 
looking, but much older than the gentleman in the Turkish trousers, whom she 
had wedded some six mouths before, His name was originally Muntle; but it 
bad been converted, by an easy transition, into Mantalini: the lady rightly con- 
sidering that an English appellation would be of serious injary to the business 
He had marred on his whiskers, upon which property he had previously subsisted 

| in a genteel manner for some years, and which he bad recently improved after 
| patient cultivation by the addition of a moustache, which promised to secure him 
| an easy independence; his share in the labours of the business being at pre- 
sent confined to spending the money, and occasionally when that ran short, dri- 

ving to Mr. Ralph Nickleby to procure discount—at a per centage—for the cus- 
tomers’ bills. 

“ My life,” said Mr. Mantalini, “* whate demd devil of atime you have been!” 

“I dida’t even know Mr. Nickleby was here, my love,” said Madame Man- 
talint. 

* Then what a doubly demd infernal rascal that footman must be, my soul,” re- 
moustrated Mr. Manialini. 

* My dear,” said Madame, “ that is entirely your fault.” 

“ My fault, ny heart's joy 7” 
| Certainly,” returned the lady; “ what can you expect, dearest, if you will not 
correct the man!” 

“ Correct the man, my soul's delight!” 

“Yes, Lam sure he wants speaking to, badly enough,” said Madame, pout- 
ing 

“ Then do not vex itself,” said Mr. Mantalini; “be shall be horsewhipped till 
he cries out demoebly.” With this promise Mr. Mantalini kissed Madame Man- 
| talint, and after that performance Madame Mantalini pulled Mr Mantilys ploy folly 
by the ear, which done they descended to business. 

“ Now, ma'am,” said Ralph, who had looked on at all this, with suchscorn as 
few men can express in looks, “ thie is my niece.” 

“ Just eo, Mr. Nickleby,” replied Madame Mantelini, surveying Kate from head 

to footand back again. ‘Can you speak French, child!” 

“Yes, ma'am,” replied Kate, not daring to look up; for she felt that the cyes 
of the odious mfan in the d essing-gowa were directed towards her. 

« Like ademd native!” asked the husband. 
| Miss Nickleby offered no reply 'o this inquiry, but turned her back upon the 


} 
' 
| 





mand. 
“We keep twenty young women constantly employed in the establishment,” 
| said Madame. 
| Indeed, Madame!” replied Kate, timidly. 
“ Yes; avd some of ‘en demd handsome, too,” said the master. 
‘*Mantalini!” exclaimed his wife, im an awful voice. 


| 
| 


* Do you wish to break my heart?” 


let, and then, if nothing else turns up, perhaps [ shall bave another. 
live there.” 


* You told us to do so, uncle” 
“ Yes; there isa house that belongs to me, which I can put you into till it ie 
You must 


“Is it far from here, Sir?” inquired Kate. 
“ Pretty well,” said Ralph ; ‘in another quarter of the towa—at the Eastend ; 


but I'll send my clerk down to you at five o'clock on Saturday to take you there. 
Good bye. 


You know your way! Straight on.” 

Coldly shaking bis niece’s hand, Ralph jeft her at thé top of Regent Street, and 
turned down a bye thoroughfare, intent on schemes of money-getting. Kate 
walked sadly back to their lodgings in the Strand.—{ To be continued. } 
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NIGHTS AT SEA. 
Or, Sxercuss or Navat Lire punixe tur War. 
{Continued from the last Albion } 

“We are both of us young, my lord,” commenced the Frenchman; “I am 
but six-and-twenty, and yoo——” : 

* One year your junior,{Monsieur Captaine,” uttered his lordship; “ but I fancy 
T have seen more active service than you?” 
“Afloat, ’tis probable, my lord,” “rejoined Begaud. “1 was not at first des- 
tined fur the marive : my early career was in the army of the North, when your 
Duke of York. deserted by the allied powers, (who received your money while 
they negotiated with the Directory,) retreated before our victorious troops. But 
1 om forestalling my narrative,—heaving abead of my reckoning, I think you'd 
call it. Iam by birth a native of Paris, and the night of my entering the world 
was one of wailing lamentation and death. -Jt was that on which three thousand 
persons were killed and wounded during a grand exhibition of fire-works, dis- 
played in honour of the marriage of the Diuphin tothe Archduchese Antoinette 
Maria. Thus was I ushered into existence amidst shrieks and groans; and 
neither of my parents ever beheld their child. My father perished in the streets : 
the circumstance was indisereetly anaounced to my mother; it brought on prema- 
ture labour, and the living infant was taken from a corpse! What could be ex- 
pected of such an introduetion into life? 1 had an uncle residing upon the vine- 
clad bills that risa near the banks of the Garonne, a few leagues from Bordeaux, 
and there | passed my boyhoed ; but he was an austere man, and, having a large 
family of his own, I was looked upon as an incumbrance, and the only individual 
who commiserated my fate was an aged woman who lived in @ cottage upon the 
estate, and was looked upon as a sibyl of no mean pretensions. She it was who 
firet taught me to look upon yon star, and watch its capricious changes, #0 as to 
commect them with the eceurrences of my life; and she it was who sead my 
future fate on the tablets of inspiration. And who was this female? Twenty 
years before sho had been the favourite of fortune, enjoying the luxuries of the 
capital, yet with an unblemisned reputation. She had an only child,—a daughter 
resplendent in her opening beauty of girlhood,—a type of thatJoveliness with 
which we characterise the angels. She was seen in the garden of the Tuileries 
by that depraved debanchee, the Fifteenth Louis; his agents secretly forced her 
to the Prac aux Cerfs; and the distracted mother, ascertaining the lost condition 
of her child, epoke publiely and loudly of the cruel grievance. But there was a 
Bastile then, monsieur,” added be, with bitter emphasis, “ engines of torture and 
iron cases to silence babblers ; and thither waa the parent sent by order of that 
monareh, who beld the daughter in his unchaste embrace. That fellow was s 
wretch, my lord. It was he, and such as he, that deluged France with blood. 
The measure of their iniquity ran over. But the Bourbons were ever an accarsed 
race. The property of the mother was seized upon by the emissaries of the pub- 
lie; and when, a few years alterwards, she was released from her 
it was to find herself a homeless outcast, and her daughter—the beauteous 
of her soul's affections—the innate of a madhouse. Kings should be the pro- 
tectors, the benefactors of their subjects; not their bane, their curse, the 
of their torture. Monsieur, that woman was my relative, and eurly she 
stamp vpon my young heart that hatred to loyslty which remains uncon- 
querably the same to this very hour. Yes, here it is!” and be pressed his hand, 
with energetic firmness, over the seat of life, “ here,—here it is, and, likes 
memorial carved on the bark of a sapling, it has become enlarged with my 
growth, and deeper indented with my years. It is my fate, monsieur—it is my 
fate. , 
“The days of my boyhood passed on in mental misery. I felt for the injuries 
that had been heaped upon my only friend; I yielded to her ipstructions to be 
prepered against the hour of vengrance, when retributive justice should sweep 
tyranuy from the throne; I nursed the hope in the secret recesses of my breast 
I cherished it in my heart's core; it was the of my nightly dreams 
waking thoughts; and, whilet other lads sought amusement in 
the dcmun of revenge led me into solitary nooks, whete I boarded up my ardent 
Jesire to redress the wrongs of Madame T——, Such, monsiour, was Jacques 
Bogand, in bis thirteenth year, when, tived of a vegetative life, I quitted 4 
cle's house, which, though it had been a place of shelter, had never been a 
to me, and travelled on foot to Toulon. i ex- 
pen ted; but yet | wanted for nothing. A piece of bread and alittle fruit, with 
some wine, no one denied me; and, monsieur, | felt the sweets of liberty, Why 
: vent to Toulon { do not know, for Paris was my aun; and Madame T—— 
hat prophesied —there was something terrible in her had pro- 
;-esied desolation and destruction to the house of the Bourbons ; and 9s romoure 
‘ore spreading of disunion at court, 0 did she early feed upon 
me to tedress her wrongs. It is true the debauchee was in his 
then there was bis grandson, the celebration of whose marriage 
an orphan even before my birth; and, boy as I was, with « mind care-worn 
cankered, I even looked upon that event as a légitimate cause of hatred. 

“ Bat the star, the star!” exclaimed Lord Eustace ; “I am anxious to learn 
in what manner you consider yourself influenced by the star. 


£> 





“ My senses’ idol!” said Mantalini. 


“ Not for twenty thousand hemispheres p»pulated with—with—with little bai- 
let-dancers,”’ replied Mantalini in a poetical strain. 

“Then you will, if you persevere in that mode of speaking,” said his wie 
“What can Mr Nickleby think when he hears you!” 

“Oh! Nothing, ma‘am, nothing,” replied Ralph. 





“| know his amiable nature | pect adversity. 





“Madame T—— made it the source of ay ay eae gen samy wa 
gaud. * She would sit and silently gaze upon hours; @ my departure 
she bade me observe it on the first day of every month. If in full ep'endour, my 
career. for the time, would be ; if shorn of its glory, | was then to ex- 
I stricth Dagar aim: a. aud my fortunes were as varied 
At 


Perhaps this was not the best way to dry the tears of a young and sensitive | and yours.—tere little remarks that gives a zest to your daily imsercourtre ; overs’ 
female about to make her first entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold quarrels that add sweetness to those domestic joys which promise to last su loug — 
and uninterested strangers; but it bad \ts effect notwithstanding. Kate coloured | that’s all; that's all.” 
deeply, breathed quickly for a few moments, and then walked on witha firmer! If an iron door could be supposed to quarrel with its hinges, and to make a 
and more determined step. | firm resolution to open with slow obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the 

It was a coriods contrast to see how the timid country girl shrunk through the process, it would emit a pleasanter sound in 60 domg, than did these words in the 
hurried up and down the streets, giving way to the press of people, | rough and bitter voice in which they were uttered by Ralph. Even Mr. Manta’ ins 
ging closely to Ralph as though she feared to lose him in the throng; and | felt their influence, and turning affrighted round, exclaimed—** What a demd hor- 
how the stern and hard-featured man of business went doggedly on, elbowing the | rid croaking '” 
passengers aside, and now and then e&changing a gruff salutation with some pase | “You will pay no attention, if you please, to what Mr. Mantalini says,” ob- 
Ing acquaintance, who turned to look back upon bis pretty charge with looks ex- | served his wife, addressing Miss Nickleby. 
pressive of surprise, and seemed to wonder at the ill assorted cempanionship.| ‘I do not, ma’am,” said Kate. with quiet contempt. 

Bu It would have been a stranger contrast still, to have read the hearts that were| ‘Mr. Mantalini knows nothing whatever about any of the young women,” con- 
Seating side by side; to have had laid bare the gentle innocence of the one, and tinued Madame, looking at her busband, and speaking to Kate. “ If he bas seen 


the 


rowd thar 
c ;weila 


and c] 





ve ragged villany of the other; to have hung upon the guileless thoughts of the | any of them, he must have seen them in the street going to, Or returning from, | 
i 


as che brightness of yon orb. was 

and rm and in the former I laboured for several months in the humble oc- 
cupsiwo of an oskum-picker, gaining not only sufficient to keep life within me, 
but even, with my scanty pittance, | contrived to raise a small sum, with which 
traversed Corsica, and from thence embarked for ily, where ‘ 
caped one of those dreadful vwsitaions which swallowed up so many thousands in 
its vortex. At Messina, where | obtained temporary 
source of delight to me was, —s the a ae ! 
counmouuos of the waters, as t rushed throu, straits. 
spectacle | have walked miles; and the roaring and tumbling of the billows 
cited in my heart feelings of joyous pleasure. I bad frequently observed a 
of my own age similarly engaged. He stood witb bis arms beh 
down upon the troubled ocean, as if he wisbed to penetrate its hidden depths, and 
search for undécovered mysteries ; be seemed to view it ae a monster with whic 


bh 
be longed to cope, but was coolly calculating the most appropriate method of ef- 
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fecting his purpose. Hw dress was rather superior to mine, 
dignity which did not suit my companionable qualities. We never spoke; but 
whilst | hurled the largest stones that | could Ift into the boiling foam, and saw 


and he affected a 


| 


them, heavy as they were, thrown floating on the surface, by the bubbling fury of | 


the swelling billows, he looked calmly on, disdaining vo move amuscle of his 
countenance, though his brilliant eyes were lighted up, and seemed to flash with 
intense delight. Sometimes | made approaches (o familiarity, but he caut ously 
repulsed all attempts at acquaintance ; aad at length I forbore Monsieur has been 
to Messina!” 

Lord Eustace bowed acquiescence 

“It is a beautiful place, and | love to look atthe white buildings thrown out in 
strong relief by the datk green forests behind them My evenings, when my oc- 
copation would admit, were passed upon the Marino, watching the setting sun 
One day | had walked to my usval spot for witnessing the contest of the cur- 
rents; and, as I had frequently done belore, I stripped, and plunged into the wave 
at a place where the eddies bad hollowed out an artifeial bay I loved to breast 
the surge, to dash aside the threatening breaker, or dive beneath its power. My 
limbs were strong and pliant, | was fearless in an element that is seldom, if ever, 
conquered. The afternoon was sultry; there was an oppressive heat, that seem 
ed to steam from both land and water, for the atmosphere above was clear and 
shining. My star had shown but dimly the night before, portending danger; yet 
I knew not from what quarter to expect it. After bathing, 1 dressed, and seated 
myself upon « rock, enjoying the scene, when, on turning my head, I beheld the 
youth I have mentioned a' no great distance from me, standing on the extreme 
angle of a low rock that jutted into the sea He looked more serious and sedate 
than ever; there was a cast of melancholy on his features, and he seemed to be 
involved in intensity of thought. Suddenly @ darkness overspread us, a heavy 
gloom arose ; it was the work of a moment; J felt my earth embedded seat lifted 
up, and oscillating to and fm 
mountain fastness, and hurled, crashing and thundering, into the torrent that 


roared and raged with onosual fury below. I beheld a wall of water rushing 


through the strait, and, calling te mind the dimness of my star, I knew the hourof | 


trial was come: but | was too elevated to fear that mass of liquid element that 
swept every thing before it, though the strife that was apparently going on within 
the very bowels of the earth left me but small prospect of escape. ‘The awful 
phenomenon at first paralysed my faculties, aud I forgot the pale youth for the mo- 
ment; but, on looking again towards him, there he stood, still gazing ov the deep, 
whilat the heavy shocks of the earthquake were opening graves for his [cllow-crea 


glowing brilliancy of sparkling lustres on the waters, as if 
| deep had sent forth their gems to supply the defection of the starry host. 


| saturated my clothes through 


The only valuable I retained was the medal which I slung round my neck next to 
my skin 

« Dark and dreary was the tumultuous ocean as my little vessel floated att 
mercy of the wind and sea 
angrily beneath me ; 


he 
the gaie howled fearfully over me, the waves rolled 
no star illumined the vault of heaven; but there was a| 
the 
The 
the spray 
the | 


caverns ol 


billows threw up their haughty heads crested with feathery foam, and 


but the weather was warm to a child of 


North; and thus I continued for many long lonely hours, ull daylight once again 
appeared. And sucha daylight! ‘The storm had passed a wvay,—the gorgeous 
splendour of the sun as he arose from the horizon was worth all the pain 1 had 





endured only to witness; but his cheering rays came as kindly to my heart as 


they were welcome to my person. It was like the smiling face of a friend to 
| gladden the spirit in adversity. I was at no great distance from the shore; yet 
so beautiful was the scene, that, but for hunger I should have been contented to 


I saw huge pieces of solid rock rent from their | 


tures. Onward rushed the perpendicular wave, and in an instant he was swept from | 


hie position into the maddened vortex of the hissing foam. 1 waw the catastrophe, 
monsieur, and for a second or two my spirit exulted in his overthrow , 
has parents, thought I, ‘they will moan his loss; and yet I cannot save him if 
I would.’ The youth had disappeared beneath the mighty swell that inundated 
all the adjacent shore; but again be arose upon the surface, and was borne rapid 
ly along past the spot where | was stationed. I had no home, no parents, no 
one whe cared for the destitute outesst, not a creature in existence whose heart 
beat with affection forthe childof misery; if I perished, I perished, and there 
would be none to weep for me. Without hesitation | sprang into thst biseing 
foam, and was instantly thrown half body out again by the turbulence of the un 
derset, as it forced self to the surface. I struck out steadily and strongly with 
my arms and feet, but could preserve very little command as the inpetuous waters 
rolled me over and over; but still | nea.ed the object of my solicitude, who kept 
afloat, and ot length | was by bis side. Yet what could! do to aid him in his 
peril? ‘Lift your head well up!’ exclaimed [; ‘strike out boldly with the cur- 
rent. I will notleave you.’ He gave me one look; tt was full of calm pride. | 
saw he was getting weak and required help, yet he disdained to ask for 't. 
Dieu! bat that was a straggle for existence! and momentari'y was strength fail 
ing in that youth, whilet I felt my own gradually grow less. ‘ Dive!—dive! 
shouted J, as I beheld that gigantic wave returning in all its terrible vengeance, to 
meet us; dive for your life!’ But he was nearly insensible to my call, | se zed 
him by the shoulder, forced him under as far as possible, and the enormous billow 
passed above our beads, Once more the light of Heaven was on us,—once more 
we could see the blue expanse as if resting ikea canopy on the summits of the 
mountains, and the eddy had whirled us to the éntrance of an inlet, where the 
water was comparatively tranquil ‘Save yourself,’ said my companion, ‘1 will 
do my best to follow. Save yourself, my friend.” I know not how it was, but 
the appellation, ‘my friend,’ seemed to metil fresh vigour into me. ‘1 will not 
abandon yeu,’ shouted |; ‘and,if you can fetch the cove, we are both saved. — 
‘It is impossible,’ answered he; ‘ron no further hazard on my account.’ His 


Mon | 


* But he | 


| con 
I hastenec 


| nent 





head was drooping, nature was nearly exhausted; he swam deep, and I became | 


sensible that unless by some desperate impulse, I could not savehim. 1 swam 
close to him, gave him ove end of my neckerchief, and told bim to grip it Ught; 
the other end I fixed between my teeth, and boldly tried for the inlet. A wave 
assisted my endeavours; the swell bore me onward, but it was towards a point 
where the sea was breaking fearfully high, and the passage to the in'et was extre 
mely narrow. 
forbear shuddering when I looked at the craggy barrier that seemed to foretell our 
fate, 
dashed to pieces ; but, just as we approached, the wave was receding ; it carried 
us into the inlet stream. lope cheered me ona few strokes more: the water 
was undulating, but smooth; but that youth, that pale you'n had disappeared 

Still he could not be far distant. I \urned, and dived; long practice hod rendered 
me perfectly familiar with the art. 1 saw bim sinking,—almost help'ess ; he was 
near the bottom. I went down after him eveo lower, and, taking renewed impe 

tus from striking my feet against the ground, | bore him once more to the surface, 
The land was only a few yards distant, but his weight overpowered me 
gled hard to gain the shore. Despair began to take possession of my mind; it 
rendered me desperate. A few feet was all that divided us from safety, when a 
dizziness came over me, my brain whirled, the waters were over my mouth, | 
thought of the dimness of my star, and believed my minutes were numbered 

Another rally from the heart produced another effort; my hands were of the 
rocks I grappled them, but my fingers could not retain their clutch; I slipped 
away. the water was deep even there, and death seemed certain, Oh, God! 
how dreadful was that moment of suspense! The burthen, which I still sustain- 
ed, was inanimate, and I was about to l.ose my hold of him, when another gi- 
gantic wave swept in; it lifted me on to the flat that I had been striving for; it 
receded, and left us on hard ground: the ocean had lost its prey. I stripped my 
young companion, chafed his limbs; his heart still beat, and in about half an hour 
he evinced signs of returning consciousness. That moment was to me one of 
the happiest of my existence. In another hour he was perfectly restored, though 
weak ; and, leaning on my arm, we proceeded towards the town. But where was 
Messina! that beautiful Messina that we bad quitted so recently! A mags of 
ruins! A scene of indescribable confusion and dismay! The inhabitants had 
thronged to the mountains fora place of refuge ; and, as we entered the deserted 
streets, a death-like stillness prevailed, broken only by the deep groan or the shrill 
shriek of those who yet remained alive with shattered frames and broken limbs, 
unable to escape. Houses were levelled with the ground, Here yawned a hide 

ous chasm that had buried its living victims; there lay huge masses of stone with 
crushed and mutilated bodies beneath them,—the dead and the dying. Oh! my 
lord, it was a fearful spectacle, and my spirit drank in allits horrors. We sought 
the humble residence in which I had found an asylom; no vestige of it remain- 
ed. We looked for the more noble mansion in which my companion had taken 
up his abode; it wasa chaos. Food there was plenty, Faro wine in abundance ; 
and we amply refreshed ourselves, whilst own my heart swelled with pride at the 
thought that we were masters in this once noble city. My companion expressed 
hie gratitude for the services I had rendered him; but he did it proudly. He 
said he was going to France ; and my heart yearned to revisit my native land. | 
remembered Madame T——, and the solemn pledge I had given her: I longed to 
sve Paris,—that Paris of which 1 had heard so much; and I earnestly brooded 
on the schemes which were to level royalty to the dust. You will say I was but 
aboy. True! But what instruction was to others, deadly revenge was to me ; 
it had been my lesson conned at every season, my sole education,—and my teach- 
er fully competent to superintend her pupil. 


““But’ Messina !—there rt lay prostrate with the dust ; churches thrown down, 
and the sacred vestments scattered ; public buildings in wreck, hotels and palaz- 
zos as if they had never been, We were standing in the square, when another 
shock tumbled the fragments hither and thither, mingling them in greater cov- 
fusion. My companio., was for hastening up the eminences to see who had 
escaped : I preferred remaining, as all places were alike to me; besides, I was 
poor, wretchedly poor, and there was the prospect of gold to be obtained. 
The pale youth did not tell me his name, nor did I think to ask it: he gave me a 
small silver medal that he had worn round his neck by way of remembrance, and 
I presented him with a flat piece of whalebone on which in my idle hours | had 
rudely carved my name. We parted, and in a short time my hazardous enter- 
ptise was richly recompensed. | found what I coveted, gold! I filled my slen- 
der pockets, and yet there was gold; I dug a hole and buried my treasure, but 
still wealth almost unbounded lay scattered in the streets. I hastened to the 
harbour; wrecks and dead bodies were everywhere floating. A boat was drift- 
ing near the quay, and, having secured her, { hastened back to the place where 
my riches were concealed. But the marauders had entered the town, and I fear- 
ed that they would plunder me; so I returned to the boat and shoved off from 
the shore, and there I lay in ber bottom as she drove into the bay, dreading ¢e- 
tection, and fearing to lose my ill-acquired wealth. J had been contented with a 
little when only a few copper coins had been my fortune; but, now I was pos- 
sessed of gold, I coveted that which I had left behind. A brigantine that was 

aking her eseape from the devastation picked meup. I offered the captain 
old to give mea passage to whatever place he might be going. My dress and 
appearance bespoke poverty,—the glittering coin betrayed me; I was stripped of 
every ducat, thrust into the boat again, and cast adrift upon a tempestuous night. 


{ strug 





My companion complied with my injunetions; yet I could not | 


We neared the rocks, and, had the swell been rolling in, must have been | 


| 


‘ 


| spread into a tree of monstrous growth 


} on the beauty or the queen, my purposes were shaken 
| offered to deprive the 


| 





have remained gazing on the spectacle. ‘The cravings of nature, however, were 


J paddled to the rocks, landed, and hurried back to that remnant of a 
town I bad been so eager to qui.. I found 
ul the inhabitants were returning in groups to weep over thew shattered dwel 
lings, and, as they looked mournfully on each other, most of them 

lamentations for a relative or friend 


powerfal ; 
no difficulty m appeasing my appe- 
te 

were uttering 
Piect by piece I was enabled to change my 
dress, and make a more creditable appearance : and this, too, without being over 
scrupulots as to the appropriation. I was unknown to every one, for nobody | 
remembered the poor child of labour. I made inquiry after my companion of th 
former day, but could gain no intelligence of him, and thus I wandered emongst 
the dust and ashes of ruins, an observer unleeded and uncared for 


€ 


‘But I well remembered the spot where I had hidden my treasure, and, 
the shades of evening shrouded the surrounding objects 
thily towards it. 


when | 
in thew gloom, I wem 
No language can adequately describe the perturbation of 

hope and fear, anticipations of good and evil, the pleasures of anasous | 
expectation, and the dread of bitter disappointment, alternately held their influ 

ence overme I bad not @ marvedi in the world; 
ment was untouched 


steal 


my mind ; 


but, if the place of conceal 
I was the possessor of wealth beyond my most sanguine 
I beheld the stone which I rolled over the excavation, at once 
to hide and to direct ; I gazed earnestly around—I 
! In ecetacy | rolled away | 


wants for years 
its position was unchanged 
listened for a sound; but all was solitary and silent 
the obetruction, thrust 


in my arm, and, whilst my fingers clutehed the golden | 
heaps, my breast was on the earth, and I could hear the beatings of my heart 
Thus I lay for some time, indulging in delicious dreams of future enjoyment, not 
unmingled, however, with those contemplations which had become harmonized 
with every action of my existence 


At various intervals | removed my gold to | 
a place of greater security 


and svon afier availed inyself of an opportunity of 
returning to Toulon with the captain who had first of all landed me in Corsica 
Ob, what anxious moments did I pass lest another discovery should deprive me 
of I did not dare to close my eyes in sleep, lest my person or my | 
small matter of luggage should be searched. I no longer threw myself heedless 
ly down in any spo repose. Suspicion and distrast poisoned the very 
source of plea ure ; | looked all men as iny Chemies, because I could 
fide innone. But I reached Toulon unmolested, and without loss of time 
1 to the cottage of Madame T’——, vain-glorious of my achieve- 


” 


my store! 


to court 


pt 
upou 


* Which, to my mind, looks most d——ly like thieving, monsieur,’’ said Lord 
Eustace warmly 

‘* My lord, | am sensible of the wrong I perpetrated,” responded Citizen Be- 
gaud ; 


“but you seem to forget | was a boy, steeped in poverty to the very lips, | 
bound by a solemn pledge to a certain perpose, through influences that had act 
uated me from my earliest remembrances 


J looked upon the gold as a means to 
further my views 


e for my youth, and my star——” 

* Was, it seems, anything but an honourable one,’ added Lord Eustace, in 
terrupting him. ‘ Yet, monsieur, | own your narrative has interested me, and, 
under the hope that there is something of a redeeming quality yet to come, | ear 
nestly request the favour of its continuation.” 

The Frenchman bowed, and darkness hid both the frown on his brow and the 
flush of anger on his cheek 

“ Madame T had left the neighbourhood of Bordeaus, and gone to Pa 
ris. ‘Thither I followed; but all my efforts were unavailing to discover he, 
bitation. The internal state of the that of dissatisfaction with 
ruling powers; plots and conspiracies were hatched, quarrels fomented, and 
seeds of discord were rapidly swelling to burst the earth that covered them, 


I had no guid 


ha 
the 
the 
and 


The imtriguantes industriously circula- | 


i 


city was 


ted re ports ol the queen and nobility, that were eagerly swallowed by the lower 
orders, to increase and justify their hostility tothe great. At first I kept aluof from 
any decided course, and for two years was a silent observer of all that was passing 
around me. I lived fragally, so as neither to excite envy nor create suspicion ; and I 
saw with inexpressible satisfaction that the machinery was putting together that 
would, when brought into full operation, decide the fate of the Bourbons. I! 


was almost daily in the vicinity of the palaces, and frequently whilst gazing 
Numerous opportunities 


sovereign of 
Hesides, it was not Loui 


his life bet 0 dieda 
alone whose downfall I 


ue Ges anoae- | 


had been taught to con- 
It was the whole of the privileged orders, of which he 
was the head and chief; and a blow at him would the aristoctats to 
a sense of impending danger 

“Such was the position of my own and public affairs when [ had attained my 
seventeenth year. But | had not passed the intermediate time in indolence 1 | 
went to school, | stud.ed hard, became an expert swordsman, and tolerably pro 
ficient in the branches of general education; | pursued the works of authors 
both dead and living; I tested their writings by a careful examination of men and 
manhers. But I had yet much to learn. One day I made an excursion on horse- 
back to Fontambleau; the royal family were at the palace, and there was a 
young female in the suit of her majesty—why should I withho'd the fact! Mon 
sieur, my seul was captivated by that angelic girl, | was not aware that she had 
ever not ced or even seen me so as to recall my features to remembrance ; «J had 
made no show of my attachment beyond that silent adoration of the heart which 
the countenance is but too apt to reveal. She it was who drew me towards Fon- 
tainbleau, under the hope of obtaining a casual glance. I was wandering in the 
forest, nursing the secret thoughts of her who controlled my actions: evening 
came on, and darkness surprised me in one of the most retired parts. I was too 
well inured to privations to heed the occurrence. The night was serene and | 
warm, and I prepared to pass jt beneath the branches of some venerable tree ; in 
fact, | was sitting down for the purpose of repose, when a shouting and the report 
of fire-arms at no great distance aroused me to energy. The direction of the 
party was well defined ; they might be friends or foes, honest men or thieves ; to 
me it was atmatterof indifference, for in either case I should find a guide ont of | 
the wood. Without a moment's hes:tation | dashed through the tangled briers, 
and on a nearer approach ascertained that a deadly conflict was going on. A few 
minutes brought me to the scene of action; it was upon the main road which I | 
had missed, and the opening between the trees admitted sufficient Jight to show | 
two of the combatants stretched upon the grourd. There were still two to two | 
engaged with awords; butone of them fell soon after my arrival, and the survi- 
vor turned to assist the only opponent left. Whilst they were upon an equality I | 
did not care to interfere, especially as [ knew not which was the injared party ; 
but the odds decided me at once, and, snatching up a sword, I placed myself in | 
attitude by the side of the solitary My antagonist was a skilful swordsman ; 
but I had time to observe that the individual whom I befriended was richly dres- | 


sider an act of justice 


have roused 





sed, and by no means a master of his weapon, whilst the person opposed to hum | 
was greatly his inferior. I got close to hin, parried a thrust from my own im- 
mediate engagé, and returned by a side slight upon his comrade, who received it in 
his breast, and, staggering backwards with great violence, pulled the sword from 
my hand and left me at the mercy of the other. His pass was sure; but, dex- 
terously evading it, the weapon only went through the fleshy part of my arm, 
and the force with which it was given brought it up to the hilt. We grappled to- 
gether. I was young and vigorous, but he possessed al! the muscular strength 
and powerof manhood. I felt his grip upon my throat; we fell heavily together 
upon the earth. He retained his superiovity above me; and strangulation was 
rapidly gomg on, when suddenly his hold relaxed, he sprang from me, rolled over 
and over, and then stretched himself stiffly out a lifeless corpse. The sword of | 
the disengaged had passed through his heart. I was not long in recovering sen- 
sibility, and on raising my head saw that we were all down, wounded and bleed- 
ing. ‘The gentleman in rich attire was seated with his back against a tree, wiping | 
the perspiration from hia forehead, and, on seeing me move, he exclained, | 
* Whoever you are, take my best thanks. If you live, I will prove my sense of | 
the obligation by more than words; if you die, carry the gratitude of a nation | 
with you before your maker. But how is it? are you seriously or mortally hurt’ 
Mon Dieu! this has been no boy's pastime, anyhow.’ I assured him my injuries 
were not severe ; and to prove the truth of my assertion, | got up, went towards | 
him, and tendered my assistance. ‘ Grace ad Dieu !’ said he, ‘1 have only a 
few scratches. But we must not remain here: the rascals bave driven off with 
the carriage to plunder it ; they will return directly to help their comrades. Are | 
all my fellows dead!” I felt the breasts of each to ascertain if there was any 
throbbing of the hearts. One of the servants and two of the robbers were yet 
living, though desperately wounded, and I reported to that effect. ‘ We can ex- 
pect nothing from them,’ said he, ‘and therefore must trust to our own resour 
ces. You know the passages of the forest!’ ‘Non, Monsieur,’ returned I. My 
acquaintance with the forest has been only that of a few hours. I am a stranger 
here, and was about to pass the night between the trees when I heard the report 
of fire-arms.'—‘ Ah! they shot my coachman,’ said he, ‘ the villains ; ' 
carriage has the edicts in it for the royal sign-manual, with other matters 


and m* 


Bah ! 


| I inquire the name and rank of 


| nister, who by his reckless profusion, was involving them in ruin. 


| the poor boy’s absence would be required 


| have asked for you, we would have put you 


there would be 2 pretty prize for 
This was uttered to himself, and 


July 7, 


the robbers did the rogues know their worth’ 
apparently not designed for me to hear, «yy. 
the noble who so opportunely saved my life » 
asked I.—* All in good time, young man; you should never listen to state te. 
crets. Saved your hfe, eh’ You have been to court and learned to flatter 
Abandon it, young man: flattery is bad enoogh m old age, but detestable ¢ 
youth. I need no such incitements to remembrance. Help me to rise’ | 
obeyed. ‘ And new,’ continued be,‘ we must find our way to the palace’ 

‘My heart leaped with joy at the thought; I could see, I should be near the 
young Countess de M Ever prone to extravagance, the most Preposteroys 
hopes and prospects filled my mind, I laughed ovwight. ‘Are you mad? in. 
quired my companion. ‘In what can you find cause for mirth !'— The hear 
knoweth its own bitterness,’ returned I, ‘ and a stranger intermeddieth not with 
its joy."—* True, true,’ responded he. ‘But come, let as strive to find our way, 
He put his arm within mine, and silently we traced the road for about two miles 
when we came to one of the lodges that formed a residence for a keeper, and 
here we obtained horses and a guide, and in less than half an hour we were Within 
the walls of that venerable building the palace of Fontainbleau. My COMpanion 
had gained a ready admittance ; his word of command was almost electric, ang 
at first I thought it was the Duke of Orleans, but that his visit to the royal fam). 
ly would be deemed an insult. At all events | was consigned to the care of an 
officer of the household, and I had no cause to complain of my treatment. Aj. 
ter the lapse of an hour, an attendant summoned me to wait upon the individual 
I had so tunely rescued. My dress, from being torn by the brambles, certainly 
was not much suited for the ostentatious gaiety of a court at a period when ey. 
travagant profusion was considered as essential to the prosperity of the nation 
nor had it gained anything by the struggle on the ground with the bandit. Su | 





| obeyed witheut hesitation; and, after passing through several gorgeous apart. 


ments, an officer with a white wand arrested our further progress. He they 
tapped gently at an inner door; there was the tinkling of a bell, the portal flew 
back, and within was a resplendent blaze of light that dezzled and confounded 
me. I was reassured, however, by the voice of my companion. who uttered jp 
alow voice, *‘ Enter, young man ;’ and obeying, I found myself in the presence 
of the king and queen. Louis was seated at a table covered with toys, atid the 
prince his knee Maria Antomette was watching with the eye of 
maternal affection the playful delight of her child; and, as much as I had imbj- 
bed an undeviating hatred to royalty, I could not behold the spectacle unmoved 
Near her majesty stood the young Countess de M——, and the fascination of 
her beauteous eye enchained my faculties. Ina few minutes the queen and hey 
suite retired, and my companion questioned me in the presence of the monarch 
relative to my station in life, all which I answered as best suited my own purpo- 
ses. Louis spake kindly to me, but bis very kindness filled my heart with bitte 
feelings; and, when, turning to my companion of the forest, he said, ‘ Monsieur 
Calonne, we must find some fitting service for this youth,’ I could have stabbed 
hum through end throwgh. This, then, was Monsieur Calonne, the head of the 
ministry,—bLe who had dared to propose a tax upon the privileged orders, and had 
assembled the Notables to shame them into compliance with his scheme ; this 
was the man who had plunged the finances of the country into confusion and ruin, 
for the purpose of bringing down the pride of the nobles and the clergy, who had 
raised him to his elevated exaltation. His place was one of danger and distrust ; 


was on 


| he aimed a severe blow at the privileged orders, without conciliating the people; 


for, though the latter applauded the equalizing system, yet they despised the m- 


That night I 


setired —— 

“ Sail, ho'” was shouted from the forecastle, and Lord Eustace immediately 
started from his attitude of deep attention 

* Whereabouts is she!’ demanded the officer of the watch, his voice re- 
verberating amongst the sails, and the most profound stillness reigning fore and 
aft 

“ Broad away onthe starboard bow, sir,” replied the look-out ; and Lord Eus- 
tace, being furnished with his night-glass, walked forward to examine the stran- 
ger, leaving the recital of Citizen Captain Begaud to be finished at another op- 
portunity —[{ To be Continued. } 


ee 
OLIVER TWIST ; 
PARISH rrocress. sy ‘ Boz.” 
{Continued from the Allnon of June 23.) 
When the Dodger and his accomplished friend Master Bates joined in the hue 


OR, THE boy's 


and cry which was raised at Oliver's heels, in consequence of their executing an 
illegal conveyance of Mr. Brownlow's property, as hath been already 
described with great foregoing chapter, they were actuated, as 
we therein took occasion to observe, by a very laudable and becoming regard for 
themselves: and forasmuch as the freedom of the subject and the liberty of the 
individual are among the first and proudest boasts of a true-hearted Englishman, 
#0 | need hardly beg the reader to observe that this action must tend to exalt them 
in the opinion of all public and patriotic men, in almost as great a degree as this 
strong proof of their anxiety for their own preservation and safety goes to corro- 
borate and confirm the little code of 


persona! 
perspic vuily ina 


laws which certain profound and sound judg 


ing philosophers have laid down as the mainsprings of all Madam Nature's deed 
j 


au! attreene , the sand philoeophe re very wine ly reducing the good lady's proces | 
ings to matters of maxim and theory, and, by a very neat and pretty compliment 
to her exalted wisdom and understanding, putting entirely vut of sight any con- 


siderations of heart, or geverous impulse and feeling, as matters totally beneath 


| a fernale who is acknowledged by universal admission to be so far beyond the 


numerous little foibles and weaknesses of her sex. 

[When the two young knaves had sufficiently joined in the hue and cry against 
Oliver, to secure their own safety, they made off with all expedition, and it was 
not until they had ron a considerable way that it was recéllected that a reason for 
They managed however to get through 
that difficulty, and by the means of an artful girl belonging to the gang they were 
enabled to trace out the place to which Oliver had been taken by the benevo'ent 
old gentleman. It was planned that Oliver should be kidnapped and brought to 
one of the dens of this blessed fraternity. | 

Oliver soon recovered from the fainting-fit into which Mr. Brownlow's abrupt 
exclamation had thrown him ; and the subject of the picture was carefully avoid 
ed, both by the old gentleman and Mra. Bedwin, in the conversation that ensued, 
which indeed bore no reference to Oliver's history or prospects, but.was confined 
to such topics as might amuse without exciting him. He was still too weak to 
get up to breakfast ; but, when he came down to the housekeeper’s room next 
day, his first act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in the hope of again 
looking on the face of the beautiful lady. His expectations were disappointed, 
however, for the picture had been removed 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, watching the direction of Oliver's eyes. “ It 
is gone, you see 

** I see it is, ma'am,” 


replied Oliver, with a sigh. 
away?” 


“ Why have they taken it 

“‘[t has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brownlow said, that as it seemed 
to worry you, perhaps it might prevent your getting well, you know,” rejoined 
the old lady. 


“Oh no, no, indeed it didn’t worry me, ma'am,” said Oliver. 


“TI liked to see 


| it; I quite loved it.” 


“ Well, well!” said the old lady, good-humouredly ; “ you get well as fast as 
ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung up again. ‘There, 1 promise you that 
now let us talk about something else.” 


“ This was all the information Oliver could obtain about the picture at that 


| time, and as the old lady had been so kind to him in his illness, he endeavoured to 


think no more of the subject just then; so listened attentively to a great many 
stories she told him about an amiable and handsome daughter of hers, who was 
married to an amiable aid handsome man, and lived in the country ; and a son, 
who was clerk to a merchant in the West Indies, and who was also such a good 
young man, and wrote such dutiful letters home four times.a year, that it brought 
the tears into her eyes to talk about them. When the old lady had expatiated a 
long time on the excellencies of her children, and the merits of her kind good 
husband besides, who had been dead and gone, poor dear soul! just six-and- 
twenty years, it was time to have jea; and after tea she began to teach Oliver 


| cribbage, which be learnt as quickly as she could teach, and at which game they 


played with great interest and gravity until it was time for the invalid to have 
some warm wine and water, witha slice of dry toast, and to go cosily to bed. 
They were happy days those of Oliver's recovery. Every thing was so quiet, 
and neat, and orderly, everybody so kind and gentle, that after the noise and tur- 
bulence in the midst of which he had always lived, it seemed like heaven itself 
He was no sooner strong enough to put his clothes on properly, than Mr. Brown- 
low caused a complete new suit, and a new cap, and pair of new shoes, to be pro- 
vided for him. As Oliver was told he might do what he liked with the old 
clothes, he gave them to a servant who had been very kind to him, and asked 


her to sell them to a Jew, and keep the money for herself. This she very readily 


| did; and, as Oliver looked out of the parlour window, and saw the Jew roll them 


up in his bag and walk away, he felt quite delighted to think that they were safely 
gone, and that there was now no possible danger of his ever being able to wear 
them again. They were sad rags, to tell the truth; and Oliver had never had a 
new suit before 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the picture, as Oliver was sitting 
talking to Mrs. Bedwin, there came a message down from Mr. Brownlow, that if 
Oliver Twist felt pretty well, he should like to see him in his study, and talk to 
bim a little while . 

“ Bless us, and save us! wash your hands, and 


let me part your hair nicely for 
you, child,” said Mrs. Bedwin. i 


“ Dear heart alive! if we had known he would 


a clean collar on, and made you ¢8 
smart as sixpence.” 
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{8:38. 


Oliver did as the old lady bade him, and, although she my Ae eee d | 
while that there was not even time to crimp the litue frill that bordered his | 
aid ar, he looked so delicate and handsome, despite that important personal | 
; nage, that she went-s0 far as to say, looking at him with great complacency 


% ’ - ' ] > 
& are nead to foot, that she really didn’t think it would have been possible on the 
Pa vest notice to have made much difference in him for the better. - | 
4 1 encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door, and, on Mr. Brownlow call- | 


yo him to come in, found himself ina little back room, quite full of bg 
ti a window looking into some pleasant litle gardens. There was a little 
before the windows at which Mr. Brownlow was seated reading 
book away from him, and told him to come 
marvelling where the people could 


written to make | 


lawn U 

saw Oliver, he pushed the 

table and sit down. Olver complied, 

to read such a great number of books as see ned to be wr 

» thas ee 

world wiser,—which is stilla marve: to more experience i people than Oliver 
very day of thew lives * ; 

[here are a good many books, are there not, my boy said Mr. Brownlow, 

ving osity with which Oliver surveyed the shelves that reached from 

r to the ceiling 


se | 


| 


the cur 
4 great number, sir,” replied Oliver; ‘‘ I never saw so many. , 
y read them if you behave well,” said the old gentieman kindly ; 
yu : . 
yo like that better than looking atthe 0 itsides,—that is, in some 
because there are books of which the backs and covers are by far the best 


shail 
wil 
eset 
| suppose they are those heavy ones, sir,” said Oliver, pointing to some large 
srtos with a good deal of gilding about 
Not those,” said the old gentleman patting Oliver on the head, and smiling as 


the binding 


iso; “but ether equally heavy ones, though of much larger size. How | 
5 ‘ 7°? 
{ you like to grow up a clever man, and write books, eh 
‘[ think I would rather read them, sir,”’ replied Oliver. | 
‘What! would’nt you like to be a book-writer said the old gentleman. 


Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he should think it would be a | 
nuch better thing to be a bookseller: upon which the old gentleman laughed | 
heartily. and declared he had sata 4 very good thing, which Oliver felt glad to have 

* jone, though be by no means knew what it was ' 

: + Well. well,” said the old gentleman, composing his features, “ don't be afraid; | 
v we won't make an author of you, while there's an houest trade to be learnt, or 
fa, ick making to turn to.” | 
a 


[hank you, sir,” said Oliver; and at the earnest mannet of his reply the old 
etieman laughed again, and said something about a curious instinct, which 


O wer not understending, paid no great attention to 
Now,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a kinder, but at the same | 
vein @ much more serious manner than Oliver had ever heard him speak tn yet, 
| want youto pay great attention, my boy because | am sure you are as well 
understand me as many older persons would be 


' a ’ 
Ob, don’t tell me you are going to send me away, sir, pray exclaimed Oli 





q ver. alarmed by the serious tone of the old gentleman's commencement, “ don’t | 
3 ne tof doors to wender in the streets again Let me stay here and be a} 
servat Don’t send me back to the wretched place I came from, Have mercy 
a a poor boy, sir; do!”’ | 
a My dear child,” said the old gentleman, moved by the warmth of Oliver's sud- | 
Bie ep appeal, “ you need not be afraid of my deserting you, unless you give me | 
be ause 
ms | newer, never will, sir,”’ interposed Oliver 
3g ‘Il hope not,” rejoined the old gentleman; “Ido not think you ever will. | 
h@ve been deceived before, in the objects whom I have endeavoured to benefit ; | 
: | feel strongly disposed to trust you, nevertheless, and more strongly interest- | 
, your behalf than I can well account for, even to myself. The persons on | 
«bom | have bestowed my dearest love lie deep in their graves; but, although 
e happiness and delight of my life lie buried there too,! have not made a 
coffin of my heart, and sealed it up for ever on my best affections. Deep afflic- | 
ss only made them stronger; it ought, I think, for it should refine our na- 
we 
As the old gentleman said this in a low voice, more to himself than to his com- 
a and remained silent for a short time afterwards, Oliver sat quite still, al- 
nost afraid to breathe 
. We well,” said the old gentleman at length in a more cheerful voice. “] 
: y say this because you have a young heart; and knowing that | have suffered 
> great pain and sorrow, you will be more careful, perhaps, not to wound me again 
t You say you are an orphan, without a friend im the world ; and all the inquiries I 
3 ave been able to make confirm the statement Let me hear your story ; where 
if une from, who brought you up, and how you got into the company in which | 
: 1 you Speak the truth; and if I find that you have committed no cnume, 
: will never be friendiess while | live.”’ } 
e Oliver's sobs quite checked his utterance for some minutes; and just when | 
Pa e¢ was on the point of beginning to relate how he had been brought up at the 
rm, and carried to the workhouse by Mr. Bumble, a peculiarly inpatient double- | 
wock was heard at the street-door, and the servant running up stairs, announced 
Mr. Grimwig 
Bat Is he coming up'” inquired Mr. Brownlow 
4 Yes, sir,” replied the servant ‘He asked if there were any muffins in the 
4 we 1, when I told him yes, he said he had come to tea . | 
re Mr. Brownlow smiled, and, turning to Oliver, said Mr. Grimwig was an old | 
Fi rie vf tie, and he must not mind his being a little rough in his manners, for he | 
* x wa94 worthy creature at the bottom, as he had reason 


lo KNOW 


x S| I go down stairs, sir’ inquired Oliver 
& No,” replied Mr. Brownlow ; “I would rather you stopped here.” 
te At this 


moment there walked into tl 


ve room, supporting himself by a thick | 
ck, a stout old 


in one dressed in a blue 


gentleman rather lar who was 


7 
ieg 





‘a t, striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, and o broad-brimmed white 
% with the sides turned up with green. A very small-pisited shirt-frill stuck | 
4 from his waistcoat, and a very long steel watch-chain with nothing but a key 
i eend, dangled loosely below it The ends of white neckerchief were | 
me ‘wisted into a ball about the size of an orange ,—the variety of shapes into which 
i ‘countenance was twisted defy description. He had a manner of screwing | 
ead round on one side when he spoke, and looking out of the corners of his | 
re ev at the same time, which irresistably reminded the beholder of a parrot. In 
¥ titude he fiaed himself the moment Whe made his appearance; and holding 
e| « smail piece of orange-peel at arm's length, exelaimed in a growling, discon- 
3 ented voice, 
: Look here! do you see this’ Isn't ita most wonderful and extraordinary 
at I can't call ata man’s house bot I find a; f this cursed poor-sur- | 
geons frend on the staircase’ I've been lamed with orange-peel once, and | 
‘now orange-peel will be my death at lat. It w r; orange-peel will be my | 
or I'll be content to eat my own head sir! This was the handsome offer | 
» with which Mr. Grimwig backed and confirmed every assertion he made: and it | 
» as (he more singular in his case, because, even admit ng, for the sake of argu 
‘3 t possibility of scientific improvements being ever brought to that pace | 
y will enable a gentleman to eat his own head in event of his being so dis- 
 poved, Mr. Grumwig’s bead was sucha particularly large one, that the most sanguine | 
‘an alive could hardly entertain a hope of being able to _et through it at a sitting, | 
tentirely outof the question a very thick coating o! powder 
‘ii eatmy head, sir,” repeated Mr. CGirimwig, striking his atick upon the | 
Hallo! what's that!" he added, looking at Oliver, and retreating @ 
€ or two 
rhis is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speaking about,” said Mr 
whlow 
: thowed 
"You don’t mean tosay that's the boy that had the fever, I hope?” said Mr. 
‘Timwig, recoiling a little further. “ Wait a minute, don’t speak: stop—"’ con- | 
= waved Mr. Grimwig abruptly, losing all dread of the fever in bis triumph at tr 
scovery that’s the boy that had the orange, if that’s not the boy, sir, that had | 
© orange, and threw this bit of pec! upon the staircase, I'll eat my head and his | 
+ 


No, no, he bas not had one,” seid Mr. Brownlow, laughing 
“own your hat, and speak to my young friend.’’ 
I tee] strongly on this subject. sir,” said the irritable old gentleman, drawing | 
* St gloves. “ There's always more or less orange-peelon the pavement in | 
streets, and 1 know it’s put there by the surgeon's boy atthe corner. A young 
“oman stumbled over a bit last night, and fellagainst my garden-ratlings ; directly 
s€ got op I saw her look towards his infernal red lamp with the pantomine-light. | 
vont go to him,’ I called out of the window, ‘ he’s an assassin,—a man-trep!" | 
oheis. If he is not Here gentleman gave a great | 
“ck On the ground with his stick, which was always understood by bis frends 
mply Lhe customary offer whenever it was not expressed in words. ‘Then, still | 
*eeping bis stick in his hand, he sat down, and, opening a double eye glass which 
: oe to a broad biack ribband, took a view of Oliver, who seeing that | 
' n€ Object of inspection, coloured, and bowed again 
That's the boy, is it?’ 
4 That 
uver 


“ Come put 





the irascible old 


* said Mr. Grimwig, at length 
is the boy,” replied Mr. Brownlow, nodding good-homouredly to | 


How are you, boy id said Mr Gnumwig. 
A great deal better, thank you, sir,” 


uP R. 
*. Brownlow, seeming to apprehen 
tomer 


replied Oliver 
1 that his singular frend was about to say 
"ng disagreeable, asked Oliver to stép down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwin 
were ready fortea, which, as he did 


all lid not haif like the vwiter’s manner, he wae 
7 Nappy to do 

1, @nice-looking boy, is he not’” inquired Mr. Brownlow 

7 ' know,” replied Grimwig, pettishly 

700 t know 1”’ 


} account. 


| muffins, matters went on very smoothly, and Oliver, who made one of the perty, 


Brownlow, pulling out his watch, and placing it on the table. 


| strong'y hope at that moment that Oliver Twist might not come back. 


The Avvion. 


‘*No, [don’t know. I never see any difference in boys. I only know two 
sorts of boys,—mealy boys, and beef faced boys.” 

** And which is Oliver!” 

“Mealy. | know a friend who's got a beef-faced boy; @ fine boy they call him, 
with a round head, and red cheeks, and glaring eyes; a horrid boy, with a body and 
limbs that appear to be swelling out of the seams of -his blue clothes—with the 
voice of a pilot, and the appetite of a wolf. I know him, the wretch !” 

“Come,” said Mr. Brownlow, “these are not the characteristics of young 
Oliver Twist; so he needn't excite your wrath.” 

“ They are not,” replied Grimwig. ‘* He may have worse.” ’ 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which appeared to afford Mr, Grim- 
wig the most exquisite delight. | 

“He may have worse, ] say,” repeated Mr. Grimwig. ‘ Where does he 
come from! Whoishe! Whatishe! He has had the fever—what of that! 
Fevers are not peculiar to good people, are they? Bad people have fevers some- 
times haven't they, eh! [ knew aman that was hung in Jamaica for murdering his 
master; he had hed a fever six times; he wasn’t recommended to mercy on that 
Pooh! nousense |” ' 

Now, thé fact was, that in the inmost recesses of his own heart, Mr. Grim- 
wig was strongly disposed to admit that Oliver's appearance and manner was 
unusually prepossessing, but he had a strong appetite for contradiction, sharpened 
on this occasion by the finding of the orange-peel; and inwardly determining 
that no man should dictate to him whether a boy was well-looking or not, he had 
resolved from the first to oppose his friend. When Mr. Brownlow admitted that 
on no one point of inquiry could he return any satisfactory answer, and that he 
had postponed any investigation into Oliver's previous history until he thought 
the boy was strong enough to bear it, Mr. Grimwig chuckled maliciously, and 
demanded, with a sneer, whether the housekeeper was in the habit of counting 
the plate at night; because, if she dida’t find a table-spoon or two missing some 
sunshiny morning, why, he would be content to , et cetera, 

All this Mr. Brownlow, although himself somewhat of an impetuous gentle- 





Mr. Grimwig, at tea, was graciously pleased to express his entire approval of the 


began to feel more at his ease than he had yet done in the fierce old gentleman's 
presence 

“And when are you going to hear a full, true, and particular account of the 
life and adventures of Oliver Twist?’ asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at the 
conclusion of the meal: looking sideways at Oliver as he resumed the subject. 

“To-morrow morning,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “I would rather he was 
alone with me at the time. Come up to me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, 
my dear.” 

* Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. He answered with some hesitation, because he 
was confused by Grimwig's looking so hard at hin. 

* I'll tell you what,” whispered that gentleman to Mr. Brownlow ; “ he won't 
come up to you to-morrow morning. | saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, 
my dear friend.” 

‘I'll swear he’s not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, warmly. 

“If he is not,”’ said Mr. Grimwig, * I'll ” and down went the stick, 





man, knowing bis. friend’s peculiarities, bore with great good humour; and as | 


a ae) 


doing good for his own sake, and the gratification of heart it yielded him; as no 


failure dispirited him, and no ingratitude in individual cases tempted him to wreak 
his vengeance on the whole buman race, I shall not enter into any such digres- 
sion in this place: and, if this be a sufficient reason for this determination, I 
have a better, and, indeed, a wholly unanswerable one, already stated; which is, 
that it forms no part of my original intentions so to do. 


[Little Oliver was not destined to remain long in his present happy condition. 


The gang, having discovered his new residence, sedulously watched his move- 
ments, and upon this unfortunate occurrence of the books, they did not fail to 


seize him. 








“ [ll answer for that boy’s truth with my life,” said Mr. Brownlow, knocking 
the table 


* And for his falsehood with my head,” rejoined Mr, Grimwig, knocking the 


| table also. 


** We shall see,” said Mr. Brownlow, checking his rising passion. 

“ We will,” replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking smile ; ** we will.” 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to bring in at this moment a small 
parcel of books which Mr. Brownlow had that morning purchased of the identi- 


| cal bookstall-keeper who has already figured in this history, which having laid 


on the table, she prepared to leave the room. 
“Stop the boy, Mrs. Bedwin,”’ said Mr. Browhlow , “ there is something to go 


| back.’ 


“ He has gone, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Bedwin 

“Call after him,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “ it’s particular. He's a poor man, 

| and they are not paid for. There are some books to be taken back, too.” 

The street door was opened. Oliver ran one way, and the girl another, and 
Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step and screamed for the boy ; but there was no boy 
in sight, and both Oliver and the girl returned ina breathless state to report that 

| there were no tidings of him. 

** Dear me, I’m very sorry for that,” exclaimed Mr. Brownlow ; “I particular- 
ly wished those books to be returned to-night.” 

“Send Oliver with them,” said Mr. Grimwig, with an ironical smile; “he will 
be sure to deliver them safely, you know.” 

“ Yes do let me take them, if you please, sir,” said Oliver; “I'll run all the 


| way, sir 


The old gentleman was just going to say that Oliver should not go out on any 


account, when a most malicious cough from Mr Grnimwig determined him that he 


“ You shall Zo, my cear, * said the old gentleman, 
by my table. Fetch them down.” 
Oliver, delighted to be of use, 


* The books are on a char 


bustle, and waited, cap in hand, to hear what message he was to take. 

“You are tosay,”’ said Mr. Brownlow, glancing steadily ut Grimwig,—" you 
are to say that you have brought those books back, and that you have come to 
pay the four pound ten lowehim. ‘This is a five-pound note, so you will have 


| to bring me buck ten shillings change.’’ 


“] won't beten minutes, sir,” replied Oliver, eagerly ; and, having buttoned 
up the bank-note in bis jecket pocket, and placed the books carefully under his 
arm, he made a respectful bow, and left the room. Mrs. Bedwin followed him 
to the street door, giving him many directions about the nearest way, and the name 
of the bookseller, and the name of the street, all of which Oliver said he clearly 
understood : and, baving superadded many injanctions to be sure and not take 
cold, the careful old lady at length permitted him to depart. 


“ Bless his sweet face!” said the old lady; lwoking afterhim. “ I can’t bear, 


| somehow, to let him go out of amy sight. 


At this moment Oliver looked gaily round, and nodded before he turned the 
corner. The old lady smilingly returned his salutation, and, closing the door, went 
back to her own room. 

“Let me see; he'll be back in twenty: minutes, at the longest,” said Mr 
“It willbe dark 
by that time.’ 

“Oh! you really expect himto come back, do you!” inquired Mr, Grim- 
Ww ig. 

4 Don’t you” asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grimwig’s breast et the moment, 
and it wae rendered stronger by his friend's confident smile. 

“No,” he said, smiting the table with his fist, “Ido not. The boy has got 4 
new suit of clothes on his back, a set of valuable books under his arm, and a five 
pound note in his pocket; he'll join his old friends the thieves, and laugh at you. 
If ever that boy returns to this house, sir, I'll eat my head.” 

With these words, he drew his chair closer to the table, and, there the two 
friends sat in silent expectation, with the watch between them. It is worthy of 
remark, a6 illustrating the importance we attach to our own judgmeits, and the 
pride with which we put forth our most rash and hasty conclusions, that although 
Mr. Grimwig was not a bed-hearted man, and would have been unfeignedly sorry 
to see his respected friend duped and deceived, he really did most earnestly and 


contradictions is human natore made up ! 

It grew so dark that the figures on the dial were scarcely discernable ; but 
there the two old gentlemen continued to sit in silence, with the watch between 
them. 

If it did not come strictly within the scope and bearing of my long -considered 
intentions and plans regarding this prose epic (for such | mean it to be,) to leave 
the two old gentlemen sitting with the watch between them after it grew too dark 
to see it, and both doubting Oliver's retorn, the one in triumph, and the other in 
sorrow, | might take occasion to entertain the reader with many wise reflections 
ou the obvious impolicy of ever attempting to do good to our fellow-creatures 
where there is no hope of earthly reward ; or rather on the strict policy of be- 
traying some light degree of charity or sympathy in one particularly unpromising 
case, and then abandoning such weaknesses for ever. Iam aware that, in advising 
even this slight dereliction from the paths of prudence and wordliness, I lay myself 
open to the cersure of many excellent and respectable persons who have long walk- 
ed therein ; but'l venture to contend, nevertheless, that the advantages of the pro- 
ceeding ere manifold and lasting. As thos: if the object selected should happen 
most unexpectedly to turn out weil, and to thrive and amend upon the assistance 
you have afforded him, he will, in pure gratitade and fulness of heart, laud your 
goodness to the skies ; your character will thus be established, and you will pass 
through the world as a most estimable person, who does a vast deal of good in 
secret, not one-twentieth part of which will ever see the light. If, on the con- 


| trary, his bad character become notorious, and his profligacy a by-word, you place 
} yourself in the exce! 


ent position of having attempted to bestow relief most dis- 
of having become misanthropical in consequeuce of the treachery 
and of having made a rash and solemn vow (which no one re- 
grets more than yourself,) never to help or relieve any man, woman, or child 
again, lest you should be similarly deceived. 1 know a great number of per 


interestedly 
of its object ; 


| sons in both situations at this moment, and I can safely assert that they ere the 


nost generally respected and esteemed of any in the whole circle of my acquain- 
tance 


But, as Mr. Brownlow was not one of these; as he obstinately persevered in 














Of such | 


The boy resisted, and, a crowd having collected, it was asserted 
that he had absconded from home, and had caused much grief to his affectionate 
parents and a respectable connexion. It was in vain that Oliver denied the accu 
sation; he was considered as one who had early commenced a depraved career, 
and was given up to his friends, who conveyed him, with all sorts of mockery, 
derision, and insult, to the wretched crew from whom he had hoped that he was 
separated for ever. 

The unaccountable absence of Oliver caused much distress to the benevolent 
old gentleman who had taken him under his protection ; yet he did not suspect 
the boy of any sinister purpose, until Mr. Bumble, the beadle, appeared before 
him. This respectable functiorary had come up to London in cons: quence of 
seeing an advertisement, which had been put in the newspapers by Oliver's friend, 
with a hope of discovering what had become of him. Mr. Bumble, in his short- 
sighted policy, imagined he should serve his own turn—a reward, of course— 
by vilifying the child; and he did so, to the complete upsetting of Oliver's cha- 
racter in the opinion of his benefactor, but also with complete disappointment to 
his own sanguine hopes of emolument. 

From this time Oliver had to endure alternations of scoff, and brutal tyranny, 
mixed with insidious designs to undermine his principles, and ferocious threats of 
violent usage in the event of his refusal to obey the mandates of the ruffians 
who composed this villanous gang. 

At length it was projected to break into a house situated some miles from the 
metropolis; and Oliver, being a small boy, was selected as the instrument for 
letting the robbers into the premises, by putting him through a window, and Com- 
manding him to open the doors from within,—[ To be continued. | 

iy Our readers will doubtless perceive that when we have resorted to summary, 
it has been with a view to avoid the disgusting scenes relating to the habits, lan- 
guage, and feelings of the degraded persons who frequented them. } 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. — .- 


Friday, March 9. 
FORMATION AND STRUCTURE OF SHELLS. 

Mr. Gray, ** On the Formation and Structure of Shells.” The formation of 
the shells, or hard substances which cover the bodies and protect the essential 
organs of moluscous animals, is commenced in the egg, in the white of which a 
small oval yellow spot may he observed continually rotating. Thé foot of the 
animal is first developed, supplied with a bag, called the mantle, on which is a pel- 
licle covered with sinall microscopic crystals of calcareous matter—the shell 
itself, and for whose growth, by additional and regularly successive layers, before 
other organs, glands are formed in the edge of the mantle, to secrete that eub- 
stance. ‘This covering, as described, is the apex of a cone, fur that shape the 
new matter assumes in all shells ; sometimes flat, sometimes elongated, and also 
twisted round a cylindrical axis, the whirls of which are not always united. The 
inequalities of the mantle, from time to time, for the animal at periodical times 
assumes different shapes, cause like protuberances on the shell. spi: al pro- 
cesses have elongated prongs, as cases to protect them; butthey are not deve- 
loped when the animal is first formed ; and, afterwards, as seasons roll on, they 
are withdrawn from their former protectors, which are closed up and left as peca- 
liarities on the shell, and others are moulded on the thin edge to preserve them. 
In some, as in the cowry, they appear only onee in the life of the animal, when 
they present the perfect mouth. Any injuries, also, which may occur to the 
animal, are repeated in the shell as lamps or notches. ‘The growth of the shell 
depends on the increase of the mantle moulding, and enlarging continually the 
edge of the shell; and the mantle keeps pace with the thriving animal. The 
size of the animal and shell depends upon the nourishment it obtains, and the 
quietness of the place in which it lives, On the Newcastle coast, Mr. Gray had 
| observed muscles on the upper part of a rock not always covered by the tide, very 
| small; and a little lower down, continually in the water, they were five or six 

inches long. On the south side of Plymouth breakwater the molluscous animals 
are much larger than on the north. From these causes there are complete series 
of the same species. This—in some enormous—difference of developement 
caused the older conchologists to believe that they threw off and renewed their 
shells. For example, the cowries, Mr. Gray stated, in most books of natural 
history are said to do so: but it is not the case; many young ones are often 











brought down the books under his arm in 4 great 


| 


| and water; but this conveying only a poor and meagre notion 


much larger than adults. Besides the glands for the secretion of calcareous, 
there are others forthat of colouring matter, upon the continued action of which 


should, and by bis prompt discharge of commission prove to him the injustice of the series of bands observed in some species entirely depends. Should their 
| his suspicions, on this head at least, at once 


| action be interrupted, spots on the ehell are the consequence ; but wherever they 
| occur, they were once deposited on the edge. The shell, in regard to its struc- 

ture, consists of an enormous ber of caminm, thinner than silver-paper, of 
caleareous and enimal matter; the latter on the outer surface, because it resiste 
the influence of the atmosphere and sea. Much animal matter gives to shells 
their pearly appearance ; pearls themselves are formed of concentric laminw of 
animal and celeareous matter, and the sheils in which they are, if rounded into 
boneentric circles, would be pearls. ‘Those shells in which there ig little animal 





matter, are chiefly prismatic or rhomboidal-hexagonal crystals of lime. The ar- 
rangement of the lamin as developed in spiral shells, was de and illus- 
trated: they consist of three layers—the outer, centre, and i ; the first and 
last plates in straight lines from apex to base; the other, a rings at right 


angles to the other two, concentric with the base. Thus, t cross laming 
give the utmost strength to this fragile substance. The laming have the same 
degree of extension when perfect, but the mantle still ex : soceeaaee A 
the inner layer is reflected turned over the outer, and gives that beautifi rai 
for instanee, to the cowry. The operculum to close the mouth of the shell, 
ways placed in one position, grows by'the addition of new matter to its and, 
as the animal adds new matter to the shell, the operculum cor turns 
round on the foot. Bivalves are similiarly formed; they are, in fact, uni- 
valves, with first a turn to the right and another to the left, united together by a 
ligament and inelastic suture ; within, between the edge of the shells, is an 

tic cartilage. ‘The natural position of the shells is, therefore, open, muscular ac- 
tion being required to close them. Mr. Gray exhibited specimens of the various 
species treated of in his interesting lecture. 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE PLANETS. 

Friday evening Feb. 23d—Mr. Faraday «On the Atmosphere of this 
other Planets.’ The lecturer principally investigated the probability of 
pheres to other planets ; and reasoned upon the evidences of their 
facts in relation to our atmosphere, and from data derived from Kensington 
vatory. He first considered the small aérial pert thrown out, as it 
oor planet, the atmosphere, its bulk and specific gravity in horaape gr 1 

’ 
wonderful adaptation to our wants and comforts, he proceeded to enlarge vu 
chemical properties with reference to combustion, respiration, vegetation, 
and, also, its mechanical power. Air is composed chiefly of two gases, 
and oxygen, in singular relation to each other. Oxygen supports 
nitrogen suppresses, prevents it, and, if alone, there would be none; bu 
so beautifully combined, that they constitute that proportion which, 
would unfit it for every instance of combustion. If the air were oxygen 
combustion wou!d go on, and all order of nature would be u all things 
burn; hot oil, which does not burn in common air, would burst flame in 
gen; hot-beds, dung-beaps, fallen leaves decomposing would be fire if 
down by nitrogen as a dilutant: trees striking against each other in a storm, would 
ignite. Of the fitness of substances for fuel, Mr. Faraday observed, none are #0 
innocuous, so well adapted to the purposes of mankind, as those by a 
wise Providence. The products of wood, coal, turf, oil, &c., y 
substances, pass off and float in thé air around us, harmlessly ; 
phosphorus, for instance, burning in air or oxygen, e 
jurious to animal organs, and so with others,—the illustrations are ' 
by respiration is sadly changed by being passed into the | only once ; 
rendered unfit to be again inhaled, but appropriate for the and nourishment 
of plants; constant respiration supports v tion—two pro corrections 
of each other, keeping the air continually in # good condition. If 
more or less oxygen, there would be no life, there would be 4 complete derange- 
ment of the system ; therefore this strange way of adjostnent is oe ne- 
cessary, for nothing can be altered without all things wrong. Metals and 
rocks, by the action of the atmosphere, become © : the va- 
porous, but solid, fixed substances. This oxidation is equally essential res- 
piration, as part of the works of wonderfully self-adjusting nature, as 
in granite rocks. Their disintegration makes serviceable soils, 
bles grow, on which animals live. Leaving the chemical arr 
chanieal results are equally wonderful, and calculated to surprise every body 
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has not given them much attention. The atmosphere, « mantle ¢ the 
carth, five miles in extent, if of equal density, is an exceedingly small of 
matter in comparison with the mass of the earth; but, at the ume, 

beautifully adapted, if we consider it only as a retarder of action, barome- 


ter and a tin vessel compressed and smashed, when the air was withdrawn from 
the inside, served as illustrations, of the mechanical power of the air, its coustant 





| ed? 


force or pressure. What would be the consequence if this pressure were remov- 
Substances would evaporate and ron off if not restored by the atmosphere. 
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Cc Abiorx. 








Water would evaporate, and be reduced below the Common Woupete are Phe 
consequence was iliustrated by Woliaston's cry opburus, ab instrument cobs ed 
of two glaxs balls, periectly free trom air, jouned lugether by @ tule One of the 
balls contained a portion ul distilled weter, while tue over patts af Lie , 
ment, which appeared empty, were full uf aqueous vapour, which bee ed he 
evsporation from the water by the pressure it €xesed Of ite © urface. But,» —_ 
the empty ball was plunged into a treezing mixture, the vapour wae condensee 

evaporation commenced from the surlace of the water in the other ba one it 
wae frozen by the cold thus produced Lhe balls represent the puler ane (4g oy 
torial regions: the water in the latter, without the atmosphere, wo so evaporate 


and rush to the former, the vapour be condensed, whilst the water al the equator 
would be frozen. Thus climates, seasons, would disappear W hat relation have 
these things to space, to the sun, planets, and stars’ ~=Who does not bvow t nough 
to be interested in the inquiry! Is it not irresistible? Must we not thki they 
have atmuspheres, climates, seasons, and w at tuew nature may be, — observing 
thhow they agree or differ, circumstances not contempiat d by early astrovomers, 
—ijncredulously by our progenitors | 
pheres, a star occulated by it was refracted 
planets bearing upon the question, the results of observations, were é' 
but, we poss to our own bright ‘The moou to us is most accessible, but 
not the least goof an atinvsphere has been discovered, and we kuow 4 reat 


Mars is supposed to bave extens. ve a'ni0s 
Pue various phenomena of the 
discussed ; 


luminary 


lisappear at one ‘ 


i \ 

deal of her; 4 mountain a mile in extent can be seen, and never is it hidden by 
clouds, she alweys presents the seme bright figure. Planets when ocr ed by 
her on ber | ght or dark edge pass behind gradually, stared Many 


eircumstances Connected with Lise occullalions Beem Lo upply an atinuspoert 
but then she can have no water, for if #0, clouds, and never bas the teats gy of 
any been olwerved) She may havea perfectly clear, earemesy rare alinosphere 
it seems strange that we slove should bave an atinvephere. In other planets 
other beings may and very probally do exist, and all things agree we detful y 
guited to them as with us, but as yet we do not possess sullicicul oeer 
decide the question Much however may ve expected Irom the waprove meuts ip 
a cience, aud the perservering ability of our aetronomers 
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Lniperial Pavliiament, 


COPYRIGHT BILL 
House of Commons, May \1 

Mr. Serjeant TALFOURD rose and said—When 1 had the honour last year 
io move the second reading of a bill essentially similar to the present, | found it 
unnecessary to trouble the House with a single remark ; for scarcely a trace then 
appeared of the opposition which has since gathered around it I 
ever, regret that the measure was vot carried through the Legislature by the cur 
rent of f eling which then prevailed in its favour, but that opportunity bas been 
afforded for the full discussion of the clains on which ut is founded, and of the 
consequenegs to individuals and to the public that may be expected from It» oper 
ation. Bulieving. as | do, that the interests of those who by intellectual power, 
laboriously and virtuously exerted, contribute to the delight and instrection of 
mankind—of those engaged in the mechanical process by which those labours are 
made effectual-and of the people who at unce enjoy and reward them, are es- 
sentially one; believing that it is impossible at the same time to enhance the 
reward of authors, and to injure those who derive their means of subsistence 
from them, and desiring only that this billshould succeed if it shall be found, on 
the fullest discussion, that it will serve the cause of intellect in its noblest and 
most expanded sense, | rejvice that all classes who are interested in reality ori 
belief in the proposed change have bad the means of presenting their statements 
and their reasoning to the consideration of Parliament, and of urging them with 
all the zeal which an apprehension of pecuniary loss can inspire 


lo not, how 


| do not, in 


deed, disguise that the main and direct object of the bill is to insure to authors of 


the highest and most enduring merit a larger saare in the fruisof ther own in 


dustry and genius than our law now accords to them, and whatever fate may | 


attend the endeavour, I feel with satisfaction that it 16 the first which has been 
made substantially for the benetit of authors, aud sustained ty no interes: except 
that which the appeal on their belall to the gratitude of those whove minds they 
have enriched, and whose lives they have gladdened, haseukoncled ‘The sta 
tutes of Anne and of George IIL. expecially Lie last, were measures suggested an: 
sustained by publishers; and it must be consoling to the silent toners after fame, 
who in this country have no ascertained rank, no civil distinction, in their bours 
of weariness and anxiety, to feel that their claiin to consideration has been cheer 

fully recognized by Parliament, and that their cause, however feebly presented, 
has been regarded with respect and with sympathy. In order that | may trespase 
as briefly as | can on the indulgence with which this subject has been treated, | 
will attempt to narrow the controversy of to night by statwg at once what I re 

gard to be the principle of this bill, and call on Hon. Members now to affirm, and 
what I regard as matters of mere detail, which it is unnecessary at this moment 
to consider. ‘That principle is, that the present term of copyright is much loo 
short for the attainment of that justice which society owes to authors, especially 
to those (few though they be) whose reputation is of slow growih and of enduring 
character. Whe herthat term ehall be extended from its present leng: bh to 60 
years or to some intermediate period—whether it shall commence at the death of 
the author or at the date of first publication—in what manner it shall be reckon 

od in the cases of works given tothe world in portionsa—are questions of detail 
on which I do not think the House are to-night required to decide, So the pro- 
hibition of extracts made merely from the extractor's gam, which, however, is 
morely declaratory of the present law—of unauthorized abridgments, which is 
new—and some provisions which were introduced merely for an anxiety to pro 

toct subsisting interests, obviously fall into the same class. On the one hand, l 
do not ask Hon, Members to vote for the second reading merely because they 
think there are some uncertainties in the law of copyright which it is desirable 
to remove, or some minor defects which they are prepared to remedy. On the 
other hand, | would entreat them not to reject this bill on account of any object- 
ions io ite mere details, but as they may think the legalized property of authors 
sufficiently prolonged and secured, of requiring a substantial extension, to oppose 
orto support it. In maintaining the claim of authors to this extension, | will not 
intrude on the time of the House with any discussion of the quesuon of law, 
whether perpetual copyright had existence by our common law, or of the philo- 
sophical question whether the claim to this extent 1s founded in natural justice. 
‘On the first point, it is sufficient for me to repeat, what cannot be contradicted — 
that the existence of the legal right was recognized by a large majority of the 
judges, with Lord Mansfied at their head, af er svlemn and repeated argument; 
and that six to five of the judges only determined that the stringent words * and 
mo longer”’ in the statute of Anne took that right away And even this I do 


not callin aid somuch by way of legal authority as evidence of the feeling of | 


those men—mighty though few—to whom our infant literature was confided by 
providence, and of those who were in early time able to estimate the labour which 
we inherit, 
why that which springs wholly within, and contracts no other right by its usurpa- 
tion, is to be regarded as baseless because by thecondtiion of its very enjoyment 
it not only enlarges the source of happines to reacers, but becomes the means of 
mechanical employment to printers, aud of speculation to publishers. [ am con- 
ttont to adopt the intermediate course, and 'o argue that question, whether a fair 
«medium between two extremes has been chosen. Whats to be said in favour of 
the liie now drawn, except that it exists and bears an antiquity commencing in 
1814! Jsthere any magic in the term of 28 years? Is there any conceivable 
princip'e of justice which bounds the right, if the author survives that term, by 
the limit of his natural life! As far as expediency shall prevail, as far as the wel- 
fare of those for whom it is the duty and the wish of the dying author to provide, 
may be regarded by Parliament, the period of his death is prec.sely that when they 
will most need the worldly comforts which the property in bis work would confer. 
And, as far as analogy may govern, the very attribute which induces us to regan 
with pride the works of intellect is that they survive the mortal course of those 
who framed them—that they are akin tu what is deathless. Why should that quali- 
ty render thei worthless to those in whose affectionate remembrance their author 
still lives, while they attest a nobler immortality ! 
of this measure it.is ground of cavil that itis proper to take the death of the 
author as astarting point for the period it adds toits right. It is urged as absurd 
that even the extent of this distant period should be affected by the accident of 
death ; and yet those who thus argue are content to support the system which 
makes that accident the final boundary at which the living efficacy of author- 
ship for the advantage of its professors ceases! I perfectly agree with the 
publishers in the evidence given in 1818, and the statements which have been 
repeated more recently—that the extension of time will be a benefit only in one 


On the second point I will say nothing, unable indeed to understand | 


Indeed, among the opponents | 


recompense, but whose accumulating compensation is etopped when it mest 
should increase. Now, surely, as to them the question is not what remuneration 
s sufficient in the jodgment of the Legislature to repay ceriain benefections to | 
ociely, ’ul whether, having won the splendid reward, our laws shall permit the 
winnerto enjoy it? We canrot decide the abstract question between genius auc 


a sy 
money, because there exist no common properties by which they can be testec, if 





we can dispense an arbitrary reward ; but the question how much the author 
ought to receive ix easily answered—so much as his rea‘ers are delighted to pay 
hin When we say that he bas obtained immense wealth by bis writings, what 


do we assert but that he has multiplied the sources of enjoyment to countless 
readers, and lightened thousands of else sad or weary ur dis*0 
two propositions are identical, the proof of the one at once esta 
Wry, , any more than we 
soldier, not the pension or the grant, but the very prize-money 
the splendour of his victories, and in the amount of his gains prove the extent of 
Complaints by one in the foremost rank in the op- 
position to this bill, the pioneer of the noble army of publishers, bookse Jers, Ac 
who are arrayed againet it—that in selecting the case of Sir Walter Scott as an 
instance in which the extension of copyright would be just, I had been singularly 
} 


’ 
te nours 


; y the ¢ 
ing e other 


the 


then, sheuld we grudge it would reckon against 


ours have been made 






unfortunate, because that great writer received, during the period of subsisting 
copyright, an unprecedented revenue from the immediate use of bis works. Bat, 
Sir, the question is not one of reward, it is one of justice. How would this gentle- 


man approve of the application of a similar rule to his own honest ga From 
small beginnings this very publisher bas, in the fair and honourabie cour 


i doubt not, acquired a splendid fortune, amassed by the sale of works 






the proper- 


ty of the public—of works whose authors have goue to their repose from the 
fevers, the disappointments, and the jealousies which await a life of literary toi! 
Who grudges it to hun?) ~=Who doubss tis title to retainit’ And yet tms gen 
tleman’'s fortune is all, every farthing of u, so much taken from the public in the 
sense of the publisher's argument ; it is all profit on books bought by that pub 
the accumulation of pence, which if he had sold his books without profit, would 


have remained in the pockets of the buyers 
retain what tw denied to Sir Walter Scott! 
’ 


On what principle is Mr Tegg to 
Js it the claim of superior merit 


bt pot, 


Init greater ton! His cour &, 1 doub 148 been 


been 


Is it larger public service 


that of an honest, laborious, tradesman; but what has its anxieties, Com 


pared to the stupendous labour, the sharp agonies, of him, whose dea ly alliance 
with thove ry traders whose ! 


v members oppose me how, and whose 


integrity with the lof 
a grave which by the operation of the law exter 


Hnouie TEsOIU 


tion to combine the severest 


liest genius, brought bim to @ 


1s 


premature grave ls Chi ness 
evi n to the results of those labonrs, and deprives them of the living efficacy to 
assist those whom he has left to mourn Let any 
heroic struggle of whieh the affecting recurd has just been completed, and turn 


from the sad spectacle of one who had once 


| him! man contemplate that 
rejoiced 
brain, and 


iu the rapud creation of a 


thousand characters glowing from his stamped with mdividuality for 


ever, straining the fibres of the mind till the exercise which was deught became 
iorture—girding himself to the mighty task of achieving his deliverance from the 
load whieh pressed upon him, and with brave endeavour, but relaxing strength, 


return 40 the toil til his faculties gave way, the pen fell from his band on the on 


marked paper, and the silent tears of half-conscious childhood fell upon it 


! and 
the time (too swiftly accelerated) when he should be able to pu 
vain those works, fatal to life; and then tell me, if we 
ward to the effort, where is the justice of the bookseller's claun'! Had Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to distance an extension of bis right in hie ow: 
production, bis estate and his heart had been eset free, and the publishers and 
printers, who areour opponents now, would have been grateful to hunt 
tinuation of labour and rewards which would have impelled and augmented 
own. These two classes comprise, of necessity, all the instances in wl 
proposed change would operate at all, the first, that of those whose 
only becomes valuable just as it is about to expire t 


jlish for hw own 
are W apporlion the re 
been able see in the 
wv acon 
thew 
ich the 


0} 


the last, that of those works, 


' 


at once popular and lasting, have probably in the season of their first success en 
riched the publisher far more than the author It will not be denied that it is de 
sirable to extend the benefit to both, 1f it can be done with ujury to t i 

lic, of to subsisting individual interests. The suggested injury to the p 

that the price of books would be greatly enhanced, and on this assumption Ul 
printers and bookbinders have been induced to sustain the p shers in resisting 
a change which ts represented as tending to paralyze speculation—to cause fewer 
books to be written, printed, bound, and bought——to deprive the est ywkhmen 
of the subsistence, and the people of the opportunity of enjoying the productions 
of genius Even if such consequences were to be dreaded, if justice require 
the sacrifice, it ought tobe made; the community have no: to be enriched 
at the expenve of individuals, nor isthe liberty of the pre (magic words which 


Ih 


ve heard strangely blended in the din of this controversy) the liberty to 
smugrle and to steal. Stil, if to these respectable petitioners, men often of in 
telligence and refinement beyund their sphere, which they have sequired from 
their mechanical association with literature, | could think the measure fraught 
| with such mischiefs, I should regard it with distrust and alarm. Dut never, 
surely, were the apprehensions of intelligent men so utterly baseless. In the 
first place, I believe that the existence of the copyright, even of thet five han 
dredth case, would not enhance the price of the fortunate work; for the au hor 


or the bookseller, who enjoys the monopoly, as it is called, is enabled to supply 
the article at a much cheaper rate when a single press is required to print all the 
copies offered for sale, instead of the presses and establishments of competing 
publishers; and I believe a comparison between the editions of standard wor 

| in which there is copyright, with these in which there is none, would confirm the 
truth of the inference. To cite as an instance to the contrary Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Kebellion is to confess that a fair test woud disprove the objection ; 


| 


having no personal stimulus or interest, except to retain what ts an ornament to 
the.c own power, and those of a number of individual proprietors ; or between o 
state of things in which the instance stands alone, and one in which all authors 
would be instigated to publish, and all readsars, the class for whom the works 
would be published, or from whom they would be withheld! But, after all, it is 
only in the possible five bundreth case—the one rare prize in this huge lottery — 
that even this effect is to be dreaded. Now, that effect is the possible enhancing 
the price of the five hundredth or five thousandth book, and this ts actually sup 

posed “tobe a heavy blow and great discouragement to literature,” enough to 
paralyze the energies of publishers, and to make Paternoster. row a desert! Let 
it only be announced, say our opponents, that an author, whose works my out 

ast 28 years, shall bequeath to his children the right which he enjoyed, that pos 

sibly some sixpence a-voleme may be added to its price in such an event, and all 
; the machinery of printing and publication willcome toa pause! Why, Sir, the 
same apprehension was entertained in 1813, when the publishers sought to ob 

tain the extension of copyright for their own advantage to 28 years 
ters then dreaded the effect of the prolonged monopoly: they petitioned against 
the bill, and they suceceded in delaying it fora session. And surely they had 
then far greater plausibility in their terrors, for in propurtion as the period at which 
the contemplated extension begins is distant, its effects must be indistinct and 
feeble. Fewer books, of course, will survive 28 years than 14; the act of 1814 
vperated on the greater number if at all, and has experience justified the fears 
which the publishers then laughed to scorn! Has the number of books diminish- 
ed since then! Has the price of books beea enhanced! Has the demand for 
the labour of printers or bookbinders slackened since then! Have the profits of 
the bookseller failed! I need no committee of inquiry to answer these questions, 
and they are really decisive of the issue. We all know that books have multi 

plied; that the quarto in which the works of high pretension were first en- 


The prin- 


shrined has vanished; and while the prices paid for copyright have been far 


higher than im any former time, the proprietors of these copyrights have found it 
more profitable to publish in a cheap than in a costly form. 
children ,of authors be more obstinate—lese able to appreciate and to meet 
the demands of the age—imore apprehensive of too large a circulation,—when 


| 


| affection and the pride with which they must regard the living thoughts of a pa 
rent taken from this world finding. their way through every variety of life, and 
cherished by unnumbered minds which will bless his memory ! 


the opposition of the publishers. 


The | 


which attests | 


ce of trade, | 


to some prosperous bookseller in his country-house, calculating the approach of | 


yright | 


for what analogy is there between the motives and the acts of a great body, | 


Will authors or the 


both will be impelled by other motives than those of interest to seek the |«rgest 
sale—the first by the impulse of blameless vanity or love of fame—the last by the 


If, Sir, | were 
called to state in a sentence the most powerful argument against the objection 
raized to the extension of copyright on the part of the public, | would answer, 
If they have ground to complain of loss, the 


July 
jing + — 
uding like « 


c v 


y Virtue of an implied compact, ail the rest of the world, they 
, 
the rest of 


the world, wiil be excluded ; that they bad a right to calculate ON the ‘ 
liberty Ws common with ovhers when they made this bargain; apd that theres. 1833 

| itis @ violation of faith todeprive them of their skare of the*common ber Ky 4 = 
Phat there is any violation of faith I utverly de iy—they etill have all they by 

| paid for; and when, ‘deed, they assert) which they do when they argue thar ” - Gover 
measure will confer no benefiton authors) they would not give an author ~ x author 
more for a copyright of 60 than of 28 years, they themselves refute the Charge , @ ber M 
breach of faith by showing that they co not reckon such distant CODLINgED ies. ¢ Hove! 

| the price which they pay. If any inconvenience should arise, | should rejors , 2 — 
consider how it can be obviated ; and with that view, I| introduced those Clates x Hye 





| which have been the subject of much censure, empowering the assignee LO dy 



































pose of all copies on hand at the clus« ofsn s term, and allowing the Proprietor ng — 
stereotype plates still to use therm. But supposing some inconvenience to attew said, | 

| this act of justice to authors, which I should greatly regret, still, are the PUblig, fee _ 

@rs entirely without consolation’ In the first place, they would, as the bij toe —_— 
stands, gain all the benefit of the extension of future copyrights, here E alge 
to absolutely to them by the author, and accord 1g to their yeas antennae FY a 
avy advance of price. Jf this benetitis email—is contingent—is nothingin 500 casey e _ 
one, $0 16 the lows in those cases in which the right will result to the auth fam 2 
But it should further be recollected that every year, as copyrights expire, addy ‘ ' _— 

| the store from which they may teke freely. In the infancy of HLETature, @ pay =, 

| lisher's stock is scanty ualess he pays for original composition; but as one e , = 
veration after auother passes away, histories, novels, poems—all of undying is Letts “03 
aud certain eale—fallin, and each geverats.n of booksellers becomes e lithe ; es 
by the spoils of time to which he bas contributed nothing. If then in a meager — 

j which restores to the author what the bookseller has conventionally recene ‘ ‘ 

| some inconvenience beyond the just loss of what he was neve TF EDUted 10 Obtgs Pp ms 
be irred, is notthe balauce greatly in bisfavour? And can it be doubted ty ; 
in ahy Case where the properties of the publisher and of the author's represesy Leon 
Lives are unpertect apart, cither from additions to the origmal, or from the ay =e 
cession of several works falling tn at different times, their common interest wow , - 
yoite them’? One of the arguments used, whether on bebalf of the trade OF Lie . ~ 

| public | scarcely know, against t!o extension of the term, is derived from a - e 

| posed analogy between the works of a.. author and the discoveries of 60 lnvew Che 

or, whepce jt is inferred that the terin which suffices for the protection of th acti 

} one 1% long enough for the recompense of the other jt remains to & siste 

proved thatthe protection grauted to patentees is sufficient; but, sug posing ity unde 

| be so, although there are points of simi Lween [he Cases, LbEre are grouny 10, 

| of essential and obvious distinction. In cases of patent, the merits of the inve Her 

ae aloable 2 Dy P . g dint 4 » age 

| - Lan | a rm ne nee jisu al y immediate, and the recompense of the» Hy: 

| ven | prog sto the utility of bis work, speedy and certain. In cases y (sag 
patent, the satject is generally one to which many mindsare at once applied ; the 1 

| Invention is Oflen nO more than a step in a series Of processes, the first of whi tie 
being given, the Conseqeence will almost cerlamly present itself sooner or hue - va 
to some of these inquirera, and uf it w not bil on this year by one, would pro / 
bably be discovered the neat by another; but who will suggest that if Shes t 
peare had nut written Lear, or Kichardeon ¢ lariasa, other poets Or novelwy : ve 
would have invented iuem! In practical science every discovery isa sep & 

j something wnore perfect, end to give lo the inventor of each a protracted mo tet 

| nopoly would be to shut out all unprovement by others. But who can improve tie 5S 
inasterpieces of genus! They stand perfect, apart from all things else, self b 
sustained, the model for imitation, the sources whence rules of art take their or ” 
gin And il we apply the acvalogy of mechanical invention to literature, we tha Ne 
find that in 80 far a8 it extends there is really in the latter no monopuly ata Br 
| however Urief. For example, bistorical or critical research bears a close analog € 

| to the process of meclianical discovery, and low does the law of Copyright a F 
p'y to the treasures it may reveal! The fact discovered, the truth ascertained pes 
becomes at once the property of mankin to accept, lo stale, to reason on, wm 

| all that remains in the author ist tyle in which it 1s expressed No one eve - 
lreamed that to assume 4 position which another had discovered, to reject wha be 

| another had proved fallacious, to siand on the table-land of recognised truth, and “ 
start from it anew, Was au invasion of the autiors night. How earnest has bee ver 
the thought, how severe the intellectual toil, by which the noblest speculation pe’ 
in the human mind and its de y have been cond U lhey are the beatings “ 
ul the soul against the irs of clay nent, which, if ruffied in the colleew 
atlest at once, by their strength a thei fa that it 8 destined to move mi sd 
wider sphere And yet the cls of divine philosophy melt away into thes be 

| tellectual atmosphere which they enri become the dreams and the ass z L 
rances of others! So that the w of rary property of necessity accomme i a 
dates itself to the nature of ‘ ch the WOrk i8 properly @ creaiwa j 
leaving it preserved in its élty--when is mere discovery, rendering the @ | = 
sence of truth to ma 1, and preserving 1 ng to its author but the forma Fi 
| which it is enshrined thas, Sur, been asserted that authors themselves ben be 

ttle interest in this question, and that they are, in fact, indifferent or hostile od J 

| the measure. ‘True it is that the great living writers have not thought it beb re J 

| ting the dignity of their cause to appear as petitioners for it, ae a personal boor Ee 
| but I believe there are few who do not feel the honour of literature embarked « 4 se 
| the cause, and earnestly desire its success. Mr. Wordsworth, emerging fors e 
|} ‘noment trom the seclusion he has courted, has publicly declared his con view a 
| Of its justice Mr. Lockhart has stated his apprehension that the comple 

| emancipation of the estate of Sir Walter Scott from its encumbrances depends 

| on the issue; and, although I agree that we ought not to legislate for thes P 
| cases, | contend that we ought to legislate by the light of their exampier 





| Toe imtances pass away, successive generations CO successive injustice, W 


| the principle ss eternal. True it is that in many in¢tances, if the boon * 
granted, the erro:s and frailties which often attend genius may reodet 
vain; tree itis thatin multitudes of cases it will not operate, but we she 


have given to authors and to readers a great lesson of justice, we shall hare 
| shown that where virtue and genius combine we are ready to protect thei noble 

offspring, and that we do not desire a miserable advantage at the cost of thea 

naments and benefactors of the world. | call on each party in this house! 

unite in rendering this tribute to the minds by which even party associations m 
| dignified —on those who anticipate successive changes in society to acknowleg 
| their debt to those who expand the vista of the future, and people it with goody 
| visions—on those who fondly linger on the past, and repose on tume-hallowed & 
stitutions, to consider how mucl: that is ennobling in their creed has been dam 
| from minds which have clothed the usages and forms they revere with the 
bols of venerableness and beauty—on all, if they cannot find some comme 
ground on which they may nnite in drawing assurance of progressive goot # 
the future from the glories of the past, to recognire thei obligation to those 
| products of whose intellect shall grace and soften and dignify the siragg# 
With these feelings, I move that this b |! be now read a second ume 
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CANADA, 
From the Quebec Oficial Gazette. 
Secretary's Office, Quebec, 23th June, 1838 
His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to appoint :—Vit 
Admiral, the Honourable Sir Chasles Paget, G. C. H., Major General, Sir James 
| MacDonell, K. C. B. and K. C. H., Liew. Colonel the Hon Charles 
| The Hon. Colonel George Cuvper, and the Hon. Charles Buller, to be Meo 
| bers of the Special Couned. 
ANNO SECUNDO Vit 
CAP 


rity 





(jrev 


TORLE REGINA 
I 
of the Province of Lower Canacs 
Whereas divers persons subjects of her Majesty in this Province have bet 
charged with High ‘Treason and o'her off wes of a treasonable nature, some 
| which said persons, are at present in custody, and others have withdrawn them 
| selves from the pursuit of justice, ' the limite of the Province: Av 
| whereas of the persons so charged and im custocy those wtose names follow, that 
| is to say: Wolfred Nelson, Rovert Shore Milnes Bouchette, Bonaventure V'2# 
| Simeon Marchessault, Henri Alphon-e Gauvin, Toussaint Goddu, Redolphe 0" 
| Riviéres, and Lue Hyaciathe Maseun, a!! re«pectively now in the Gaol of Mor 
| treal, in custody of the Sheriff of Montreal, have severally acknowledged tbe* 
| participation in the such High Treason, and have submitted themselves to ™ 
will and pleasure of her Majesty; Anc whereas Louis Joseph Papineau, « Me 
| ber of the late Assembly of Lower Cunada and Speaker thereof, Cyrile Heet# 


An Ordinance to provide for the sex 


| 


ney Or. 





public can have none. The objection supposes that the works would be sold at | Octave Cote, also a Member of the ea: late Assembly, Julien Gagnon, Rober 
something more than the price of the materials, the workmanship, and a fair | Nelson, also a Member of the said late Assembly, Edmund Burke O'Calleg>® 





also suppose that works of which the copyrights have expired are sold without 


ease in five hundred of works now issuing from the press: and | agree with them | profit beyond those charges—that, in fact, the author's superadded gain will be 
that we ore legislating for that five hundredih case. Why not? It is the great 


t the measure of the public loss. Where then does the publisher interfere! Is 
prize which out of the five hundred risks genius and goodness win. It is the! the truth this—that the usage of the publishing trade at this moment indefinitely 


benefit that can only be achieved by that which has stood the test of time—of | prolongs the monopoly by a mutual understanding of its members, and that be- 
that which is essentially true and pure—of that which has survived spleen, criti- | sides the term of 28 years, which the publisher has bought and paid for, he has 
cism, envy, and the clanging fashions of the world. Granted, that only one | something more. Is it a conventional copyright that is in danger! Is the real 
author in five hundred attains this end—does it not invite many to attempt it, and | question whether the author shall hereafter have the full term to dispose of, or 
impress on literature itself a visible mark of permanence and of dignity? The | shall sell a smaller term, and really assign a greater! Now, either the publissers 
‘writers who attain it will necessarily belong to two classes—one class consisting | have no interest in the main question, or this is that interest. If this 1s that in- 
of authors who have laboured to create the taste which should appreciate and | terest, how will the public lose by paying their extra sixpence to the author who 
reward them, and only attain that reputation which brings with ita pecuniary re- | created the work, instead of the gentleman who prints his name at the foot of 
compense just as the term for which that reward is held out to them wanes. Is it | the title-page, and who will still take his 25 per cent on the copies be may sell 
unjust in this case, which is that of Wordsworth, now in the evening of life, and| This argument applies, and [ apprehend conclusively, to the main question—the 
in the dawn of his fame, to allow the author to share in the remuneration society | justice and expediency of extending the term. I ara aware that there is anothe 
tardily awards him! The other class are those who, like Sir Walter Scott, have | ground of complaint more plausible, which does not apply to the main question 
combined the art of ministering toimmediate delight with that of outlasting 


but to what is called the retrospective clause—a complaint that in cases where 
successive races of imitators and rivals, who do receive a large actual amount of , She extended term will revert to the family of the author—that instead of ex- 


t 


profit on the outlay, if the copy-right be continued to the author, and of course | also a Member of the said late Assen! ly, Edouard Euuenne Rodier, also a Meme 


| of the said late Assembly, Thomas St 1r-ow Brown, Lodger Duvernay, Euesse 


Chartier, a priest, George Et. Carter, Jitin Ryan, the elder, and Jobn Ryan, & 
younger, Louis Perrault, Pierre Pao! Dewaray, Joseph Francois Davignon, ane 
Lovis Gautier, all respectively subjects ot her said Majesty, and against #>°* 
respectively warrants for Hig! Treasou bave been issued, have severelly abecoot 
ed trom this Province and withdrawn themselves from the limits thereo!, _ 
} from the pursuit of justice: And whereas it is ber Majesty's most grecious * ome 
| pleasure, that no further proceeimgs s.usll be had or taken against any perso® 
| whomsoever on account of such Hil Vreason or other offences of a te2#0™ 
| ble nature, save and except as hereinafter provided, bot itis neverthe'ess = 
pedieut to provide for the present security of this Province by effectually preven’ 
| ing the several persons whose names are hereinbefore set forth from Dé , 
| large therein: Be it therefore ordained and enacted, by his Excellency *’” 
| ernor of the Province of Lower Canada, by and with the consent end @°¥ a 
the Special Council, for the affairs of the said Provmce of Lower Cans. = / 
stituted and assembled by virtue of an Act of the Parliament of the a 
Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland, passed in the first year of the 
her present Majesty, intuituled, *‘ An Act to make temporary provision 
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enment of Lower Canada; And it is hereby ordained and enacted by the | Witness,‘our Right Trusty and Right Well Beloved John George Earl of 

Governme for ber Majesty to transport to | Durham, Viscount Lambton, &c. &c. Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour- | one of whom has already made his escape. 

| able Military Order of the Bath, ove of our Most Honourable Privy Council, and 

Governor General, Vice Admiral and Captain General of all our Provinces with- 
} in and adjacent to the Continent of North America, &c. &c. &co&e. 


hority sforesaid, that it shall and may be lawfu! a 
ner Majesty's Island of Bermuda, during her pleasure, tne sa d Weltred Nelson, 
Ro ert Shore Milnes Bouchet'e, Bonaventure “igor, Sune on cyan 
Henri Alphonse Gauvin, Toussaint H. Goddu Rodoiphe Des Rivieres, and Luc 
Heacinthe Masson, respectively, end to subject them or any of them to such | 
- traints in the said Islands, as may be needful to prevent thei return to this 


vince ; Aad it ws further ordained and enar ted by and with the 2 sthority afore- 
f the said Wolfred Nelson, Robt. Shore Milnes Bouchette, Bonaven- 
Vigor, Suneon Marchessault, Hearn Alphonse Gauvin. Toussaint H. Goddu, 
be | inthe Masson respectively or any of them 
e Hector Uctave Cote, Julhen Gagnon, | 


olphe Des Riviéres and Luc Hya 
si’ °pineau, Uyril 


Ko 
tne said Louis Jose 





tively engaged ia the preparation of measures, which wil’, as soon as it may be 
ward Cvenne Rodier, Thomas | « 








She AWion. 
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3. That the murderers of Lieut. Weir and Chartrand, shall be reserved for trial, 

















4. That ali others not included in the above three classes are to be pardoned 
whether they be within or without the province. 

At our Castle of St. Lewis, in the City of Quetec, in our said Province of Such is bis Lordship's Amoesty—it is as sweeping as Schedules A and B of 
Lower Canada, the twenty-eighth day of Jone, im the year of our Lord | the Reform Bill, and will be as effective in checking further treasonable move~ 
one thousaud eight hundred and thirty-eight, and in the second year of | ments, as the Reform Bill bas been in silencing demands for further reform. 
our Reign. (Signed, ) D. DALY, Secretary. It 1s divine to forgive, but mercy should not in all cases usurp the seat of jas- 

tice. What is there in the respective cases of those criminals that entitles them 

to such wholesa'e clemency! Doves his Lordship suppose that it will be effee- 





We are authorized to state that His Excellency the Governor General is ac- 


Rhert Nelson, Edmund Burke U’Callaghsn, Ed mbodied in Ordinances of the Governor and Special Council, relative to a Jury | tual in extinguishing the embers of rebellion! If s0, he was never more mis- 
pea nae Sait n. Ludger Duvernay, t.trenne Chartier, George Et. Carer, Jobo | Law, a Bankrupt Law, the Judicial Establishments and Municipal Institutions | taken. Does he imagine that the act will be set down to the score of magnan- 
ar r ping hs ’ , t yer aul ems ‘ he w le P. re renersg P. . 
an the elder and John Kyan the younger, Lows Perrault. Pu rve Paul D maray, for the whole i rovinee, General Education, the Establishment of Registry Off imity! If so, he is equally mistaken—for it will be ascrived to fear, as we have 
seoh Francois Davignon, and Louis Gautier, against whom respectively | ces, and the Equitable commutation of feudal tenures. 


warrants for High Treason have been issued, and slso bave so withdrawn 


themselves from the pursuit of justice as afores.id, OF @Dy ot them shall at any 
ne hereafter, except by permission of the Governor General of her Majesty's 
Provinces on the continent of North America, oad High Commissioner for the | 
adjustment of certain important Guestions Cepencing in the Provinces of Upper | 
and Lower Canada, or of there shall be no such Governor General and High | 
Commissioner, by the permission of Goversor iu Chief, or Governor, or other 
Person administering the Government of this Province as hereinafter provided, 
yund at large, or come within the said Province, they or we sball in such. case be 


reason, and shall on conviction of being | 
the said Province without such permission as 
Provided always that it shall and may be 


jeemed and taken, to be guiltyof High i 
at large or coming witht 
aforesaid, suffer Death accordingly 


eo found 


: . all be | 
lawful for such Governor General and High Commissioner, or if there shall be 
no such Governor Genera! and High Cowmisiouer, then for the Governor in} 
Chef. Governor, or other Person adram steriag the Government of this Province | 


acting for end in behalf of ber said Majesty #0 soon as it sha 1 to him appear con- | 


sistent with the peace and tranquility of chis Province, by any actor instrument | 
band end Sealat Arms, to grant pecmission for the said Wolfred Nel- 
-on, Robert Shore Milnes Bouchette, Bonaventure Viger, Simeon Marchessault, | 
Henri 4 pho ise I. sesatit ii (500 lu, Rodeo phe Des Kuv eres, Luc 
Hy a 


the Massun, Lous Joseph Papineau, Cyrile Hector Octave Core, Julien | 
Gagnon, Robert Nelson, Edaund Burke O'Callaghan, Edouwrd Euuenne Rodier, 


under is 


Gauvin, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I nas Stocrow Brown, Ludger Davernay, Eueone Chartier, George Et Car- 
n Kyan the elder, and John Ryan the younger, Louis Perrault, Pierre 
Paul Demaray, Joseph Franeois Vavigaun, and Louis Gauuer or any of them, 


ya giving such security for thew future good behaviour and loya! conduct as 


e said Governor General and High Commissioner, or if there shall be no Go 
Geoeral and High Commissioner, as tue Governor in Chief, Governor, or | 
I m administermyg the Government of this Province shall think fit, to 
Ie to this Province and reside there and tue said Woblfred Nelson, lobert 
Shore Milnes Bouchette, Bonaventure Viger, Simeou Marchessault, Henn A! 
phoose Gauvin Poussaint Godda, Rodo'; 2 Kv iéres, Lac Hyacinthe Mas- 
. Lous Joseph Papineau, Cyrle Hector Octave Cute, Juben Gagnon, Robert 
Nelson, Edmund Berke O Callaghan, Evouard Dueune Rodier, Thos. Storrow 
Brown, Lodger Duvernay, Evenne Cheruer, George Et Carver, John Ryan the 
elder, and Jobu Kyao the younger, Louis Perrault, Pierre Paul Demaray, Joseph 
Francows Vevigoun, and Louse Gaotier, or such of them as shall receive such 
erm as aloresaid shall not thence ory be subject to any penalty or prose 
m whatever for aay treason or treascosble ur seditious practices by them or 
n at any time heretofore committed. Provided also, that in any indictment for | 


being so found or coming within the Province wi boot euch permission as afore- | 


‘a the burthen of proof of having obtained such permission of the saii Go- 


vernor Genera! and high Com nissioner, Governoria Ciuref, Governor or other | 
person administering the Government of this Province, shall. lie upon the party 
a ‘ cled thereot 
nd it us hereby further ordained and enacted by and with the authority afore- | 
said, that nothing in any Proclamation of her Majesty contained, shali extend or | 
« beid or consirued to extend to the cases of Frangow Jalvert, Jean Baptiste 
L' Husser, Lous L' Hussier, Fran Migvault, Frangow Talbot, Ameble Du 
ais, Francow Nicolas, Etienne Langlois, Gideon Pinsonavult, Joseph Pinsonault, | 
iy Of them, or to the case ol any other pereou Or persous charged with the |} 
murder of the late George Weir. a Lieutenant in ber Majesty's 324 Regiment of | 


Foot, or with the murder of the late J 


Baptiste L. Hussier 


eph Chartrand, nor stall Francois Jal 


| 
Louis L’llussier, Francois Mignauk, Frat go's 


4 
Pailot, Amable Dunais, Fraucos Nicoias, Eveane Langivis, Gideon Pinsonault, 
J se | Pinso it, or eny of them, nor shell any < ef peisoous suspected of be | 
he erne the said murders or either of them, or any person concerned jin | 
the escape from the custody of the Sher ff of Moutreal of Louis L' Hussier 
charged w nutder of the said George Weir, or who may bave harboured | 
i1@ Se I | l ef alter, Or aided Lun tu buch escape, derive eny Leuelit | 
aivautage whatever | rT y Procianation of her Most Gractous Maj ety, | 
ali any anuesty therety mete | to be granted be taken in any way to ap- | 
f ) #u person or persous or any of them DURHAM 
Ordained aud Evacted by the authority afuresaid, and passed in Specia 
Couneil, at the City of Quebec he tweoty-eghth day of June, m the} 
secoud year of the Kegs of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, by the Grace | 
uf Good, of the I ile Ku 1 of Great Uritam aud tre and, Que en, 
Defender of the Fauh, a: » for n the year of our Lord one thow- | 
sand eight hundred a thirty-eigit 


Bb 
sy bis Excellency 's co Bihetd, 


W.B. LINDSAY, 


Clerk Specs Council 


| in the spirit of the times, with liberality and benevolence towards all classes.” 


heard it done a dozen times already. 
LEGISLATURE OF JAMAICA. 


{Speech of the Governor on opening the extraordinary Session, June 5th, 
1838.} 


* Gentlemen of the Council. 
‘Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assemb'y, 
I have called you together at an unusual season, to take into your considera- 


His Lordship, we are given to understand, enjoys unlimited authority from the 
Queen, to do all such manner of things as he may deem fit while in North Ame- 
rica. Let us suppose then that it was politic, at least in the estimation of aon- 
party men, to dispense with all punishment whatever— has his Lordship taken the 

proper and most judicious mode of carrying such policy into effect! We say 
tion the state of the Island, under the laws of apprenticeship fur the labouring no! Aud we say moreover, that the merit of the clemency is extinguished im 
pop ilation 


the ungracious mode employed for effecting it. Transferring Wolfred Nelson , 
I need not refer you to the agitation of this subject throughout the British | Bouchette, and their fellow conspirators, to the contigious and beautiful Islands 


y » he r > 0 : t 
Empire, or to the discussions upon it in Parliament, where the honourable efforts of Bermuda, there to be subject only to euch restraidt ae chell prevent thom 
of the Ministry were barely found sufficient to preserve the original duration of : 
the law, as on obligation of natural faith. from returning to Lower Canada without leave—is a virtual pardon, and doubt- 
| shwll lay before you some despatches on the subject. less intended as such. Why then let the process assume a form which is techui- 
* Gentiemen—General agitation and Parliamentary interference have not, 1} cally penal! ‘They suffer the disgrace of being thought eonviets, while practi- 
am afraid, yet terminated cally their punishment is scarcely nominal. The government suffers the disad~ 
“A corresponding excitement has been long going on among the apprentices | vectene of cidiniag to cenki ehite ith ri . inst 
themselves, but still they have rested in sober and quiet hopes, relying on your | aS ee ee — Came NO HeUerny “ peas Syaaw © 
generosity that you will extend to them that boon which has been granted to their | fepetition of sinilar offences. © escape from Bermuda is not difficult, and to 
class in other Colomes prevent the culprits from corresponding with their adherents upon this Continent 
. “Ge - menof the Council, a - is next Lo impossible, 
* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. rT . : 
\ ; , th has gran 
** In this posture of affairs it is my duty to declare my sentiments, and distinct- e pened he ewes arrived for extending pardon generally, why ast ° 
ly to recommend to you the early and equal abulivion of Apprenticeship for all the parton at once! It is as wafe to do #0 wt Quebec, as at Bermuda. Why did 
classes not his lordship liberate them on parole? Or rather, why did he not say to them, 
{do so in confidence that the apprentices will be found worthy of freedom, | * Gentlemen, you have acknowledged your guilt, now pledge me your words of 
or i — will operate as a double blessing by securing also the future interests | Aynour, that you will not again disturb the public peace, and I will set you at 
of the planters . . ” ; would 
“lam commanded, however, to inform you, that her Majesty's Ministers will large, and restore yes to the bosoms of yout families. Now this have 
not entertain any question of further compensation. been an act of grace and favour —it would have rouse’ their generous emotions, 
But should your views be opposed to the policy [recommend, I would entreat | avd attached them to his person at least, and would have given a lustre to the 
you to consid: ¢ well how impracticable it will become to carry on coercive labour | crown of his youthful Sovereign. Nor would the anti-French party have beer 
—- pang it would im oe be in peril - ry ao pom — vee less content, for they are, we can assure his lordship, as capable of feeling gener- 
™ nie P 2 » « a ‘ 
ane e free, and with those estates in this island made tree by individual | 018 emotions, ae their fellow-subjects, and, such 8 plan would have been attended 
with as much safety and security as the one adoptei. The good effects of the par- 








** As Governor, under these circumstances, and I never shrink from any of my 
responsitilities, J pronounce ut physically wnpossible to maintasn the apprentice- | don is lost by the manner of giving it, and the large stock of clemency entrusted ta 
ship with any hope of anccessful agriculture. | hin by the Queen, for the purpose of buying back the lost affections of her peo- 

* Gentiemen of the Council, ple, hus been uselessly frittered away. We certainly thought his lurdship knew 
* Mr. Speakerand Gentlemen of the Assembly. the feelin d { the h oad it id he 4k how 

* Jamaica is in your bands—she requires repose, by the removal of a law which + Gnd Emeiens OF the Rumen Beart Uetter, as 6 . ped 
has equally tormented the labourer and disappointed the planter. to perform a generous action. ‘The same lemency, properly exercised, might have 

“A law by which man stil! constrains man in unnatural servitude reclaimed all the misguided men, but as it is, it will not reclaim one. 
her first exigency We cannot after this with any fairne«s complain of the Vermont Grand Juries, 

_ aud other“ sympathisers” this side of the lines. The American t, 
| when remon-trated with by the British functionaries for the laxity of brican 
| laws, aud those appointed to execute them—have only to point to Lord Durham's 

Ordy ance and Proclamation, when it will suddenly appear that his lordship is not 
only a sy npathiser binselt, but the very first in that line in the Queen's do 
inintons 
We have inserted to-day the speech of Sir Lionel Smith to the Jamaica Legis- 
| lature, at uded toin our last, The terms and manner of the document would be 
extraordinary, in any but these extraordinary times, Itis absurd to say thet coer~ 
cion aod Wwuiasidetion bave vot been used, to induce the island to abridge the term. 
of apprenticeship after reading such a speech; aad if such coercion and intimi 
dation have been used by ber Majesty's government, is it not virtually a vio- 
' lation “of the general emascipation act! By a more recent arrival, we learn 
that the legistature bad, or were about to submit. What else can they dot 
* Agitet on wad Parliamentary interference,” quoth Sir Lionel, will again como 
on, unless you emancipate, and moreover, [ cannot promise you any assistance, 
fur gettiog in the crops should master Coffee refuse to work, 


This is 


Por her future welfare she appeals to your wisdom to legislate 


speech was referred to a special committee. 
TT 
By the Oxford. 
Mr. O'Connell, in the House of Commons, gave notice of a motion for a bill 
for the immediate abolition of female negro apprenticeship 
I: is proposed to cairy the mails upon ratiroads. A notice of a bill to carry 
this into effect has been given in the House of Commons 


The army has adopted the system of solitary confiaement, and it is aaid to have 
worked well 


On the return of the House, the 





it is feared that the fruit crop of England willbe extremely poor this season 
owing to the unexampled cold weather, 

There are rumours in leuers from Hanover that Prince George is to marry a 
Russwn princess, and that oneof the articles in the marriage treaty is, that his 
wife shall eyo offeral ducoments for him, the poor prince being bopelessly blind 
The allance ts vot lihed po Hanover, and it 1 said tobe very offeusive te Prussia ; 
neither, says the Hanoverian writer, will England approve of it 

The European merchants at Constantinople had adopted resolutions for the 
purpose of evabling the treasury to maintain in future, the exchange at the fixed 
rate 

‘The treaty lately concluded between France and Hayti was ratified on the 30th 
May by the French government 

Mr Liston who tas just completed his 6let year is residing in comparative | 
retirement at bis pretty villa, near Peon, Bucks 

‘There is great emigration this year frou the Scottish Highlands to the new 
Australian coloutes 

It is reported that, in the correspondence of William Pitt, first Earl of Chat- 





Upper Canida —Ruamors of fresh outrages are received from the Detroit 
froutier, but they are not sufficiently well defined to enable us to juige of their 
exteut or importance. About thirty of the bandits who had taken refuge in & 
swamp near the Short Hills have been secured, and the others dispersed. Morresu, 


caru hain, some letters of Junius, ad tressed 10 that eminent statesinay, have been Who commanded them, and for whom Sur George Arthur had offered a reward 

An Ordinance for establishing an efficient system of Police in the Cities of | found winch have never been published ; and hat by this occurrence, the long of £500, hao been apprehendéd. He was taken by a Scotch farmer, is pro- 

Quebec and Moutreal, (which will appear to-morrow.) disputed identiry of the author of Juntus's Letters ws likely to be ascertained perly secured. All these persons, it is said, will be speedily tried u new. 

Province of ) . , ‘The Emperor of Kossia has commiasioned 4 scientific expedition ‘o determi e provincial act—if they should not in the meantime be "of war 
Lower Canad DURHAM accurately sue limits of the basin of the Caspian sea, which is depressed more 


VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, Queen, Vefencer of the Panu 


To all to whom these 


reser 


by the Governor in Couneil. 4. 


bun 100 feet below the level of the Black Sea. ‘The line of equal elevay , - ” Mi gd 
eer | ee ee ee : ey a, “ We turn from the sickening theme of colonial politics, and woo the attention. 


with the surface of the ocean is to be ascertained round all the shores of this vast | 





j sh ye, or whom the same may concern, 
Cree 8 
PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS our Province of Lower Canada bath been long disturbed by po 

tical ssernsions, and was rece v aff ed with revelon and civil war, where 
y ith become necessary to suspend the UConstitauen of the said Province, 
aud Lo provide for the temporary Guvernnv nt tuereot, by means of extraordinary 
f c erred upon us by the Imperial Legislature, And whereas we ar 


¥y reso\ved 


to punish with the utinust sever snyv futere act of insubordina 

our said Province, and more especialy ‘o prevent in fu ure, os far a8 is tn 

Our power, the occurrence of dine 7) si .nilar lo those by which our said Pro 
Vince has bee nig dist eO ws Oloreecd, by effectually removing al! causes of 
Ginser H, #9 that our said bro y be estaliehed in peace as @ loyal and 

truly Brivist ¢ Olony ; And wheres @ exercise and in pursuance of the ex 
'raor ary powers as afuresa lat vcen Ordawed aud enacted by an Ordi- 
naoce tus day made and passe! a yding to law, entitled, ** An Ordmanece to 

de tor the secority of the Province of Lower Canata.” that it shall be law 

US to [raneport certain pe ) ' ed in .he saad Ordinances, to our leland 
berm 4, dufing our plea re, acd that, f the aa pereun«, or certam o' her 

v is, also nemed in the sani Or . who have wrtihdrawn the elves from 
re justice, beyu 1umi's Of our said Province, shal at any time | 
berealler, except by permission of ou Goversor General of our Provinces on 
she § nent of North America, and I!'rh Commissioner for thee tment of 
ce ‘ain bnportan questions g ia the Prow es of Lower and I pper Ua- 
“4, OFT there shall be no suc Grovernur General. or High Consmisetouer, by | 
the perminsion of the Govern bef, or Governor, or other Person adminis- 
. g Our Government of Lows /) vada as provided im the said Urdmance, be 
, at large or come witiiin oor i Provinee, they shall im that case be taken | 

am: deeme 4 


to be guilty of High Treason, and shali suffer death ace rdingly ; 
And whereas 


uncer the peculiar circumstances of our said Province, as afore- 
Si, It is not less expedient in our judgment, than grateful te our heart, to mark, 
by an act of It syal Grace, our reco on of ‘he ancien, and well-proven loy- 
&iy of all oor Canadian sutyjects, ra’ ver than Ly any severity of punishment, our 
sense of the recemt disaffection of some of tuenm:—Know ye theretore, that we | 
have ordained, directe) aud deci sted. and by these presents do ordaia, direct, and | 
Geclare, that no further proces 4.1 be vat, OF Laken, agi lost avy person or 


Persons whatsvever on accou 


: f avy tiigh 
ue nature, witt 


lreeson, or off. neces of a treasoua- 





waoich they now sta.c cuaged, or wherewith they may be 
Chargeable at this time, but that al] such proceedings 
Uecvon, save as her: inafte- ned. shall henceforth cease and determine 
And it 12 our further will aad pleasure, that with the exception of h persous 
a are in that beha f named iu the ssid O ance and whose cases are thereby 
Provided for, all persons at preset ia custody ood ct arged with High [reason or 


“her offences 





i a tretsonerie , re. and also with sich exceplion as aforesaid, 
&) persons who have withdray! 





| Opposition was made to the second clause, which secures the companies against 


| clared m favor of the bills 


| 
| 
| in the jail of Movtreal at liberty, and extended pardon to the rebels generaily, both 
, wiAho .t excepuon of dis- | 


inland expanse of water 

Bayoune dates of the 20th May, state that Don Carlos had returned to Estella. 
No movement of any wyportance i#* being made Wy the Carlists. 

The French chamber of deputies bad ado,sed the first articles of the budget 
of the home deparument;, a reduction of 50,000f on the 336,000f, required for 
encouragement of literature, wa. voted by a majority of one. The subvention 
to the royal theatres, amounting to 1,200,000f , granted, and sums demanded for 
foreing refugees, political offenders condemned under the res‘ oration, for the or- 
phans ad Combatants of July. for char able establishments, dec., were afterwards 
voted without ibe least opposition 


| of our readers to the apeech of Mr Sergeant Talfourd on vhe law of copyright... 
It is a delightful specimen of parliamentary eloquence, alike honourable to ther 
orator and Ww tbe Senate. 
The Sirius went vo sea on Saturday. She was accompanied to the Hook by 
several lore steam boats, crowded with passengers and decorated with colours... 
Bands of music enlivened the scene. ~ 


The Giraffes at 509 Broadway —The arrival of these beautiful and rare 
The rail road bills were vader examination, bers of the animal kingdom is an event of great interest to all are 
enquirers in natural history. Although various obscure accounts of ani- 
mals have been long current in the different countries of Europe, yet they have 
beeo considered as either fabulous or greatly distorted, until La Vaillant, the 
enterprising and enthusiastic traveller in South Africa, revolved upoo satisfying 
‘hiunself concerning them, and determined to bring ove home alive, if possible. 
It 1 uunposmble to read his narrative of the delight he felt on ficst perceiving the 
| animal at large, browsing on the twigs of the Munosa, the eagerness with which 
for days ve endeavoured, fruitlessly, to gain possession of one, the 
| he was obliged to shoot one in order to obtain its skin, and the 
in St. Augustine, on $ wturday, and June, by the Rev. Mr. Hacke t, R CPr., finally he succeeded in getting one alive. 
M: m Witten, — = fnew’ tate Gvorge Anteraon, formerly of he Basamas, Since that time, now about 70 years, the Giraffe has gradually t 
—— ——_ pe | by description ; but so shy is he in his disposition. and so rapid in his pace, 
Bachange at New York on London, 60 days, o4 a 64 per cont prem it is difficult to take him except by stratagen, and his habits and nature are so 


rate e "~ _ ~~ | delicate that it has beey found still more difficult to sustain him ata distance 
“CEB ALBION. | 


from his native soil and peculiar food. Recently the Giraffe has been 
| to France and England, but the success in ing them alive and 
been very partial. The imens in this city, however, are in av 
| condition; the animals are lively, they take their food freely, they 
~s ‘air and shelter, and have moderate—perhaps hardly sufficie 
ban | cise. ‘They appear to be treated with great care, and attention to 
habits, and there is every probability that they will continue in good 
The Grreffe or yrnems is an animal of very singular construction, 
bining portions of several diflerent kinds of quadrupeds. Without very 
investigating the matter, it may be said that he has the nostril and 
camel, the head of the deer, neck of the horse, the foot of the . 
of the lion, and the skin of the leopard. Like all cloven footed anim 
Giraffe ruminates. All his habits are of @ peaceable natore, and accord 
flees from attack, but when fairly put upon his defence, he kicks with 
vigor and force. 7 4% 
It 1s a popular notion that the hind legs of the Giraffe are shorter than the 
legs, and although the deseriptions rectify that mistake, the drawings in 





all competion for 20 years after the completion of the works, but a majoriy de- 


The latest letters fram A'giers mention that the French are likely to conclude 
an agreement with Achmet Bey and hw envoy, Bea Aissa, on the coudijon of 
tribute and no commerce except with the French. 

The French expedition to the Areve Pole was about sailing. The sovereigns 
of Denmark and Sweden had appointed several savans and distinguised officers to 
accompany! @ exp-dtor, 

Prussia and the Holy See —\tis said that the differences between these two 


’ 
parties will be removed. 





Mar 


Mar 


ried 
ried, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1838. 
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The Oxford has arrived from Liverpool, but her accounts are wot later 
those by the Great Western. 


ri 
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CANADA—THE AMNESTY. 
Lord Durham has done what it was suepected he would do—set all the prisoners 


i 
Eee 


3 
: 


within and without the province 
guilty.”’ 


This is what his Lordship calls “ justice to the 


é 
z 


E 


The documents published in another column will explain the matter and extent 
of theamnesty. It will be seen, 


1. That Wolfred Nelson, R.S. M. Bouchett, and siz other notorions sebels 


7 








; +h keep up the error; this arises from the artist's drawing the chest of the Gi 
of lenine @ ee T aa ' s from che pursuit of justice be ~~ taken in arms, are to be transported —not to Botany Bay, but to Bermuda; end out of proportion, and not proyecting it sufficiently beyond the root of the ani- 
1G i Ca, ’ rate 390.3 Biv) a -curit ‘ ne | ° ‘ 
fature good and ryal Me J ety ° a Hg : Com | “ete—not ww be treated as felons, but subject only to ** such restraints as may be | mal's neck. 
an eva f 48 O0¢ *aIG G rwernor neral and h Lom - . , - 
br, or if there show! { be no s 2's Governor Gene + Hish Commissioo- | “eedful to prevent their return to the province.” The Giraffes are attracting numerous visitors, and they are worthy of the 
€r, then the Gover or ‘ “a " aa ~ ( } 2 That Mr. Papineau. Drs. Nelson. and Céte. Mr O'Callaghan T.3. Brown curiosity they have excited It is moch to be regretted that a fine ma io, which 
. vern iu ‘ 0 or rc ereson adr Ler * the 4 hat 1e x Ne n, ar » ; y . t 7 > 
Yern.nent of this P ; ee al : ’ ‘ | was caught, died soon afterwards ;—those now exhibted are both females. 
na . 2 5 Ore ‘ r.y wo return tw ther homes, 40d | and some dozen others ewumerated, and who have fled to the United Srates, | — 
tohe a y reason of avy High | reaso KETE ; rsons who feel interested in prom sting the of 
: . é ‘ re forbidden 'o enter the province under pain of death, unless by permission YRIOKETERS ATTEN TD—All a who fee res ing game 
cea eens of ares : 1 €or they may havevbeen . ; ; - : ~— ; er, / Crvcnet in the Cities of New York and Brooklyn, are sesied to allend a merting orm 
Serned | of the Governor in Chief, and which permission it is mate lawful for hm to | onda evening July Oth at § o'clock at the house of Ne. ithington, Hermony Hall, 12 
4 estinony w vy We tave caused ce cor Letters to be made Paten: | {ve apon recerwving “ such secarity for thew future good behaviour as he (the | Sherr *t for the yurp. se of Gnally eae Sricket Club, and electing the propes 
and the Gr . : office: s to transact the business of the #a d Club. 2 
4teat Seal ol ovr said Prove i ra my vc affined tuereto. | governor) shall think fit.” By order of the present Commuttee, Wa. Wild, Chairman pro tem. (7th. It. 
’ 








LITERARY VISITORS IN AMERICA. 
It cannot but be satisfactory to the citizens of a young and rapidly advancing | 


community to perceive the increasing itlerest which bs constantly manifested, in 


observing her progress in arts, literature, and commerce ; and especially it must 
be gratifying to remark the succession of distinguished characters of both sexes, 
who visit ber shores to witness those advances, to explore her capabilities, and to 
capacitate themselves, from actual observation, to add their plaudits whenever | 


merit shal) claim them at thei hands 


Amongst many whose visits to America do equal honour to the country and to 


themselves, we may mention two in particular, whose character and writings are 
held in high and deserved estimation. We allude Mrs 
Martineau ; the tormer of whom appears to view and to describe every thing as 


to Jameson and Miss 
a philanthropist and poet, and the latter judges with the calm, discriminating mind 


of a philosopher Touched by the magic pen of Mrs. Jameson, new beauties 
arise in the scenery and new virtues appear in the people that are the subjects of 


her description , she i» at once the champion and preceptress of her sex, and not 
unfrequently creates the very graces to which she alludes 

Miss Martineau, though she may nut look deeper into the institutions of soc ty, 
yet she views therm through a different medium, and in the character of an 
economist and moralist, has been greatly successful both im pleasing and instruct- 
ing. 
person of one of the authors of ** The Odd Volume.’ 


To these and other distinguished ladies we may now add another, in the 
Miss Corbett, the lady to 
whom we allude, bas there, with ber sisters, acquired much and we)! earned reputa- 
tion from the beautiful tales which were put forth ander that title, as well as from 
those which appeared in a supplementary volume called “The Sisters’ Budget.’’ 
It must be « source Of gratification to them that among the many who perused 
those tales with a efifical eye, were Miss Joanna Baillie, and Miss Edge 


both of whom paid voluntary tributes of high approbation to the authors 


worth, 


Miss Corbett is at present inthis city, and we learn that it is her intention to put 
forth a new edition, consisting of those tales only, from the * Odd Volume" and 
its supplement, which have been written by herself and ber pisters, together with 
other original matte: of the same nature ‘To the reading portion of the community 


we need not offer any comments on the merits of those writings; they have been 


largely read bere ia American editions, and the critics have not been sparing of | 


their praise. The Monthly Review (English) also, Blackwood, the 
Observer, and other critical papers, have swelled the note of approval, and there- 
fore we think that a new edition, revised and corrected by one of the authors can 
not bot prove acceptable. 

The peculiar characteristic in the style of these gifted sisters is dialogue, 
through the medium of which they mainly and felicitously carry on the progress 
of their story. ‘This, although highly agreeable to the reader, renders it a dif_i- 
cult matter to give an extract by way of specimen, as the beauty and point of 
such portion must inevitably lose for want of the context; we are then almost 
precluded from such purpose unless we should quote one of the tales entire, and 
that our space precludes. It is the less necessary, however, as their excellence 
is alroady so widely admitted. 
some extract, BY way of introducing Miss Corbett to the American public, we 
subjoia a short and spirited tale, called 

THE VOW,—A NORTHERN TALE 
From the German of Frederick Baron de la Motte Foujue 


Edinburgh 


But as our remarks ought to be accompanied with 


In ancient heathen times of the Saxons, there happened once a great war 
with Janes. Adalbero, Duke of Saxony, who had counselled it, now, in the 
hour of earnest conflict, stood at the head of his people. There flew the arrows 
and the javelins; there glanced many valiant blades on both sides; and 
shone many bright gold shields through the dark fight. But the Saxons, at every 
attack, were repulsed, and were already so far driven back, that only the storm 
ing of & steep height could deliver the army and the country, disperse the enemy, 
and change a rvinous and destructive flight into a decisive victory 

Adalbero conducted the attack. But in vain he farced his fiery charger before 
the squadron ; in vain he shouted through the field, the sacred words, “ Freedom and 
Fatherland!" in vain streamed his warm blood, and the blood of the foe, over 
his resplendent armour ‘The ponderous mass gave way ; and the enemy, secure 
on the height, rejoiced in their decided victory. Again rushed Adalbero on with 
a few gallant warriors ; again the faint-hearted fell behind ; and agaimthe enemy re 
joiced, 

“Ttis yet timo,’’ said Adalbero; and again he shouted, * Forward! and if 
we conquer, I vow to the gods, to set fire to the four corners of my castle, and 
it shall blaze forth one bright funeral-pile, in honour of our victory and of our 
deliverance.” 

Again was the attack renewed, but again the Saxons fled, and the enemy sent 
forth shouts of joy. 

Then cried Adalbero aloud before the whole army, “If we return victorious 
from this charge, ye gods, | devote myself to you as a solemn sacrifice |" 

Shuddering the warriors hastened after him,—but fortune was still against 
them: the boldest fell—the bravest fled. ‘Then Adalbero, in deep affliction, ral- 
lied the scattered band, and all that remained of the great noble collected round 
him, and spoke thus :— 

“ Thou art our ruin; for thou hast counselled this war,’ 

Ad o replied “ My castle and myself I have devoted to the gods for victory 
and w an | more!” 

The sed multitude called only the more to him, ‘Thou art our ruin; for thou 
hast counselled ;" 

Then Adaltiero tore open his bosom, and implored the Mighty God of Thun 
der to pierce it with a thunder-bolt, of to give the victory to his army. But there 
camé no bolt from Heaven, and the squadron stood timid, and followed not the 
call. 

In boundless despair, Adalbero at last said, ‘ There remains only that which is 
most dear to me. Wife and child I offer to thee, thou God of armies, for victory. 

‘Peautiful blooming wife,—my only heart-loved child,—they belong to thee, 
t Ruler in Asgard ; with my ow’ hand will I sacrifice them to thee; but I 
lore thee, give me the victory!” 
arcely were these words uttered, when fearful thunderings rolled over the 
field of battle, and clouds gathered round the combatants; and the Saxons, with 
fearful cries, shouted, as with one voice, ‘* The gods are with us!" With invin 
cible courage forward rushed the bost ;—the height was carried by storm and 
Adalbero, with sudden shudder, saw the enemy fying through the field. 

The conqueror returned home in triumph; and in all parts of delivered Saxo- 
ny, came wives and children forth, and, with outstretched arms, greeted their 
husbands and fathers. But Adalbero knew what awaited him ; and every smile 
of an affectionate wife, piorced, as with a poisoned dart, his anguished heart. At 
last they e before his magnificent castle. He was not able te look up, as the 
beautiful Similde met him at the gate, with her daughter in her hand, while the 
little ope always leaped and cried, “ Father, father! beloved father !"’ 

‘Adaliiero looked round on his people, in order to strengthen himself ; even there 
he mot qnivering eyelids and bitter tears ; for among his warriors, many had heard 
his horrible vow. He dismissed them to their families, feeling what happy men, 
he, the most unhappy, was sending to their homes ; then rode into the castle, and 
seiiding the domestics away, under various pretences, sprung from his horse, 
closed the gates with thundering sound, secured them carefully, and pressed his 
beloved wife and child to his heart, shedding over them a torrent of tears 

“ What is the matter, husband?’ said the astonished Similde. 

“ Why do you weep, father!’ stammered the little one. 

“ We will first prepare an offering to the gods,” replied Adalbero; “and then 
I shall relate every thing to you. Come to me soon, to the hearth.” 

“I will kindle the flame, and fetch, in the meantime, the implements for 
commie," and the sweet Similde; and the little one cried out clapping her 

ands. 

* T also will help ; [also will be there ;" and skipped away with her mother 

These words, “I also will help; I also will be there,” the hero repeated, as, 
dissolved in grief, he stood by the flaming pile, with his drawn sword in his 
trembling hand. He lamented aloud over the joyful innocent child, and the grace- 
ful obedient wife, who brought the bow! and pitcher, perfuming-pan and taper, 
used in sacrifices. Then it passed through his mind that his vow could not be 
valid ; for such sorrow could not find a place in the heart of man. But the ans- 
wer was given in dreadful peals of thunder down from the heavens. 

“I know,” said he, sighing heavily, “ your thunder has assisted vs, and now 
your thunder calls on your devoted believer for the performance of his vow.” 

Similde began to tremble as the frightful truth burst upon her; and, with soft 
tears, she said,‘ Ah! hastthoumadeavow! Ah! husband, I see no victim!— 
shall human blood !——.”’ 

Adalbero covered his eyes with his hands, and sobbed so terribly that it echoed 
through the hall, and the little one, terrified, sbrunk together. ; 

Similde knew well such vows, in ancient times. She looked entreatingly to her 
lord, and said, ‘‘ Remove the child.” 

“ Both, both!—I mus:!" then murmured Adalbero; and Similda, with a viol- 
ent effort, forcing back her tears, said to the little one, “ Quick, child, and bind 


this handkerchief on thine eyes thy father has brought a present for thee and 
will now give it thee.” 


there 


Cyc Alton. 


‘“* My father looks not as if he would give me a present,” sighed the child. | ] 











prompt attention if addressed tJune?-tf.) 8. J SYLVESTER, New York.*9 





M.D., illustrated by a correct view of thé Frontal Sinuses 

The following extracts from the minutes of the New York Phrenological Society, April 
4, 1538, shew the opinion of the Society with regard to the abeve work 

Resolved, That we have heard of the arrival in this city of Professor Charles Caldwell 
the able defender of phrenological science, and that he has prepared a reply to two publish 
ed lectures of Dr. Sewall, and to other anti-phrenologists ; and that we respectfully solicit 
of him the manuscript of the same for publication, Apri) 4, 1535 

JOUN B. SCOTT, President, Lorine D. Cuartin, Secretary. 

Published by S. COLEMAN, 141) Nassau st (Jane 2, tf.) 
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ew retail 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted G. & W. H. Jennison, 
June 22-ly.* corner Varick and Charlton sis 





Ww ARNOLD, M. D., Member of the Royal ¢ ege of Surgeons in London, respect 
fully informs his fnends and the public, that he has removed his residence from No 
28, to No. 5 Warren-st. near Broad way Mayl2-3m | 








ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would 


] respectiuilly inform the ladies ar rentiemen of 
the city of New York, that he has taken ys corner of Broadway and Courtlandt 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to require the ser 
vices of a good Dentist. Having introduce new system of inserting the nt Double 
enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on na or gold 
plates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor him with aca 


Teeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the original. F 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms by 


C. O. CROSBY, Dentist, 


»parating, 





PUReNow 1GY VINDICATED, and Anti-Phrenology Unmasked, by Charles Caldwell, | 


July 7. 


The undersigned Surgical and Mechanica) Denti. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY 
















































an | spectfully ms the citizens of New York that he hay succeeded by inde te 
‘“ Thou shalt see; thou shalt see, presently,” said Similde hurnedly ; and as perseveran ©, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the wover gum without the ee 
she placed the bandage over the eyes of the cuild, she could no longer fe etrain | clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering trmiy to the > ay Une Sele presen, . 
! | of t almor phere They 2 yserted wilhout the ie ast pai or feren, — Fe 
her tears, but they fell so softly, that the little one knew it not 2 os ; cat ~ - atl “ and of “<0 " -- Se . ben. “rT . BS le pte. pe ahd £ 
. - , ‘ 1 f ’ sdersigned refer, ; $ 
The affectionate mother now tore the drapery from her snow-white bosom, | F Circular, one of wi may seen hanging in the American Museum. yy. 
1aP» 
and kneeling before her sacrificer, beckoned that she might be the first vicum ; upper tect r sed \W Wears an entire upper S€t, fixed in op NJ 
** Quick, only quick,” whispered she softly to the lingerer ; “else will the poor | #¥ove ; oe ct : - ng 36 See aang Ever, “ 
, 2 099 opera j plete mann 2 
child be so terrified , SAMUEL B. syrr 
Adalbero raised the dreadful stec|—Then roared the thunder, and flashed the Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St_near§ John’s Park = . 
lightning through the building. Speechless sank the three to the earl | EMOVAI MILFORD, (Agent ner Propnetor the American Hos, 
As the evening breeze rushed through the broken windows, the little one Broadway as removed to the CARLTON HOUSE, (corner of Broadway . = 
“Aotl } ard sireet ¥ 
| raised her head, from which the bandage bad fallen, and sa Moines, what 1 ie W 7 1 eleg Est ne has ve superior accommodations, 4 % 
present has my father brought to me Phe sweet voice awakened both the | | ner of Parlors, with Chambers attached, are provided for the reception of Fay. 
parents. All lived, and nothing was destroyed but Adalbero’s sword, which Was | and Gentlemen desire aining that kind of arrangement for their occasiong) cee? 
ter , hee g . t t | 4 ‘ e ‘ ec 
mel ed by the avenging flaxh of Heaven | The Drawing Roor e sit nate the corner of Broadway and Leonard stree i 
‘The Gods have spoken cred the pardoned father, and with a gush of un Bs ¢ of two ¢ ' connected by folding doors, and devoted on & 
utterable love, the three delivered ones we plio each othe rs arms ‘ to } I P Pa t A Park s also provided on Broadway yee 3 
Far distant, over the southern mountains, roared the tempest, where many | tien ; 
} 4 ‘ s Man i f a ated to ensure attention, mfor Ne 
years afterwards St. Goniface converted unbelievers to the true fa | te : 
a My 1 j rfor! G emen,t 4 a separate table, is 5 nm 
VD ietieg a ta al : pas x se Wie fer a0 earlier hour, or 1ORVE low 
av ° the afl 4 " 
> yr t a for BD Vines, & A be found more than usually reasonaby 
ek " , 1 1 P Mz ae | 
A noble lord was asked by his fair lady at the Chape Royal last week, what fia 
the collect for the day was' Lord —— rep ied, *‘Oh' the second Sunday before UPPER CANADA. 
the Derby gE a ape, f twenty seventh day of Apr the first year of the reig, 
: ’ : ! fer Mase Queen Vict 183s, between David ¢ yell, Plaintiff, and nes { 
Nomenclature of the Montha»—A late wit, at the time when the revolutionary | | a, pags oe oh A nr ig , aay ain and Ja ; 
names of the months (Thermidor, Floreal, Nivose, &c.) were adopted in France, appea to the sat n of this Court, by the Affidavit of Henry Ruttan, py. 
proposed to extend the innovation to our own yuage, somewhat on the fol j asl iovinte, end tava ident in the State nie You 
. . - 4 . Gra te ‘ t ‘ t sr € anh I ant the State of New k 
| lowing model :— Freezy, Sneezy, Breezy, Wheezy ; Showery, Lowery, Bowery, | % nited @ Ae 4 See eection of Guia Gienmaa Resell “Sy 
| Snowey, Flowey, B owey, Glowey i« € the Compla at the said James Gray Bethune ' 
| A late Attorney General receiving a client, who was intimate with him, in his ee m9 A A- h . re id 4, ree Stranee °. ~ ; < . ‘ 
library, the Gentleman expressed surprise at the number of wigs that were bang Town of ¢ ’ the Newcastle, within four months from the e of tx 
ing up. “ Yes; there are several (replied the Larrnester.) That (pouting to @ | Orde case a € that he do ca his answeg to the Com, 3 
scratch) is my common business wig ; that my Chancery wig; that my House of | & poet net rat ae 5 ' yh, sit therecf the sae 2 
" L P | at or be re the ex] ! } 84 f nth rT nm de sit thereof, the said B & 
| Lords wig; and that my Court wig “And pray, Sir, where 1 your honest | Comy tw ‘ ke confense ' And it is further ordered that the ss é 
rmadna wig 7 * Oh, (replied the La wye1) that anol profess ona | Complain t h cause de » be published in a certain Newspaper pe 
" . . ed ( { New 3 e United States Amernca, common 
The Retort Courteous. —Every body knows that there is one member at least | © , > The al aiad tank tule On ge : os 4 Ay my " 
of Brookes's Club, whose stupidity there and elsewhere is proverbial; so much | New ; ast once in each week, for eight weeks in successionduring the said fom 
60, that when any one cormrmits a mistake it is Customary to bear the self-condem- | menths i 
nation uttered by the exclamation, “| am a regular Jovy The other night | Bite vi . >1gNed ) WILLIAM HEI BI R Rey istray 
’ JI r.M lock, T nt Age for Geo. §. Tk Cobourg, Plaintiffs Solicitor 
the veritable Joey happened tu hear a juvenile member of the managerie use his 
| name in that manner, and cried out, “Sir, you are a foo ‘ You are nght, BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
was the prompt reply, ‘that is exactly what 1 meant to say The room was 1390 tons burthen, James Hoskm, R. N , Commander 
literally convuleed. NEW YORK TO BRISTOL 
. The fr " hiling days of the a e sup, for the remainder of the year, are fired w 
An Inviting Invitation —An Irishman, newly arrived from Connemara, seeing | fojiows 
on the door of a shop * Money lent,” went in and asked the pawobroker to lend Fro ." mte i ae York. o 
" - Zint ily wth ugust 2 
rere sxole . ' 4 2 ( t ave 
him a sovereign. On its being explained to bim that he could not have the Sth September. 4th October. am 
money without leaving quantum sufficit of goods, vastly disappointed, he ex 27th October 22 November. i 
claimed “ Ye swindlers, then what do you mane by writing up‘ Money lent,’ wher Rates of passage, to Bristol, inclu opie ns, wines, &c.—For berths in the ma 
‘ a ar, saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five gumeas, 163,323 nm other parts of the ship, thirty guiness es 
all the time it ought to be 400d bor rowed ($140) ; steward’s fees £1,160, of 96,66 ; children under 12, and se rvants, half price. Letien i 
During the rebellion in Scotland, Rarl Chesterfield was in Ireland, and one | received on board, will be charged 25,cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion [am 
. t , 4 te roor té I { ont t , A ‘ v ad the 7 aft 
morning, when it was reported that the Loman Catholics were about to rise, a | A bag will apps ' f he Continent of Europe, and they willhed 7 
‘ , “My |} . . ; » posited therein on paymes nm ae jon to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Bay 
gentleman ran very abruptly into his chamber My lord, ny ord, We are UN | ish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from Kogland to the Continent, wi 
pro May ty “all Ireland is expected to be up immediately.” “ Why, what | port of departure should be designated on the letters 
o'clock ts it?” says the earl. * Ten, my lord,”’ anawered the gentleman “ Then rhe an carry about 100 tons of 5 , and per > edge & to import goods by thy 
a. ” ‘ nals is . yht he un at conve nee, and who have no estat hed correspondents at Brist« “ have every rw 
I will get up myself,” says hie lordship, “for I think every man ought tobe upa states Gaciiit ded on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will tes 
ten o'clock.’ forded to thone ng ¢ from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence + *- 
| ‘ ‘ 
} . ; Te "4 ye . cul a nis , P } thet: nee ‘ ia 
| Garrick's Size.—When Foote was about to produce a play by | ippets, a lady "a ‘ n is permanently engaged in ship, and every pr ion made for ; 1 
| of fashion asked him if the figures were to be as large as lift * Oh, 00, | gor ty of the passengers 
| madam,” replied Sam, “‘ not much bigger than Garrick For passage by any of the trips m New York, or fre ght, apply personally, or by | 7 
' ' ; ; RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front s 
| Curious Notion of Discount. —I\t chanced one gloomy day, in the month of 2 4 Agent of the Great Western Steam ( ) j 
December, that a good-humoured Irishman applied to a merchant to count a ss 
} bill of exchange for bim at rather a long, though not an unusual date; and the PACKETS FOR ae RE. (Second Line.) 7 
‘ , \ le lo on the let, an u av on t y r a } dur t 
| merchant having casually remarked that the bill had a great many days to run, 4 ROM New York hed i reon the 24th of each month during the 4 
“That's true,” replied the Irishman, “ but then, my honey, you don't consider how Shiv UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, » sail from New York on the Ist January, May ax 
short the days are atthe time of the’year " September From Havre on the 24th February, June and October 
. 7 . ; Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, mas from New York on the Ist February, Jer 
How to Make a ‘Tour Take your carriage—stuff it well—add four horses, or, ol Gctaher, Wrom Wavre the 24th Mar july and Nevember . ° 4 
if not to be had, a pair may do Select two or three agreeable friends—stir them Siup ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the let March, July and Novem 
ay y g _ Shig ;, 
up, and put them allinto a good humour. ‘Throw ina light wardrobe, a large | From MpALT MORE. ? ns sp tet oe on New York on the Ist A 
, % . Ship s RE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the lst April, Augus 
sketch-book, and a heavy purse Keep your purse open at both ends—-oil your and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January 
wheels—put them in rapid motion, and add as many accidents and adven Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building “ 
tures ascan be got. Boil up the whole with plenty of enthosiasm—pour it out Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO * 
| to cool in three large volumes —let the scums run off till it be reduced to one— NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. x 
| slitit op into chapters, and then put it into the press From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the le 
| «se = | Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of then 
| TO SUIT THE TIMES pac kets, the subscri bers will despat: h them as above, and in the following erder, viz 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, hos removed to this city, from A oye. wastes. | Days of Gelling from Now- \Daye of Sailing from Horn, 
vi su, F , v7) j sf ahythy ” moved 0° i j 9 0 ' for 
HH iany, to No. 85 Liberty’ street, (near Broadway.) New York,, Where he performs | Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Ang. 16,Peb. 16, June &, Get 
| every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de Rhone, W. Skiddy, “* 16, May 8, “* S,iMerchi, “ 16, 4, 
ee ee guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old Charlemagne, j Ric hardson,. “« 94, * 16, Sept 8, “ 6, July 1, ‘i % 
established practitioner im this city Ville de Lyon, ({C. Stoddard, Feb. &, 7" > * “. F es &, Nov. i ; 
L7 N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usual. Pees aenve sD. Francois jst, W.W.Pcil,| “ 16, June 6, “ 4 | April l “eo “¢ i 
(June 30-tf.) Emerald W. B. Orne, “ 4, “ 16, Oct 6; 6, Aug |, “ & & 
. wr " 1. vie G feid » arc ~ “ee “ “ “ | Py 
DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. ied meen | te tee et” ele Pe et ee 
303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfections of the vision only Albany. \y Sdaneton “ym « y 16. Nov. #] rd a Sept , wea . 
tod vole ee SPaS PaaS Maye See Se Feb tr _ Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, April 6, “ 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “ 6, Feb I 4 
0 4 o'clon (Feb. 17—tf.) Sully, D. Lines, 16, Aug. 6, “ MiJune i, “ 16, “ & 
. : , . : These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accomme 
7” w a, _ - > om ' a led, 
e oS: eee ATTORNEYS AT LAW, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA.—Reter | signe for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, & u 
Sila: hte . Foster & East: Wiiliam Kain cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscriber ut d 
oomaed Macy & Hall Geor aN x rm a « - . Reda ona New York, will be forwarded by thew packets, free of ali charges except the expenses i 
I , Macy ’ soorge Collins, sami : ’ tually incurred ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad- 
Miller & Smith, Rob. Jatfray & Co, Penedict & Wetmore. WM. WHITLOCK. Jr. 46 South-st d 
Revo C. Hance, & Co E.P. & Il. Heyer, N. Smith Prentiaa, _ — am ee - ” 
Cornelius Du Bois & Co., Weat & Oliver C. B. Granniss & Co, NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. S 
| (April 7-108.) To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. i 
- = ns oe l D . y d of ) t : 
By tQkal, LETTERS PATENT TO STATIONERS.—WHITFIELD'S PATENT od cath Ciber te the eqdes ta etdch then the named etn ee be kceta Tn 
| INDELIBLE, WRITING INK.—For safety in Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, Deeds oan Pe - “ ° ath vs th tet. 1oth, -_ soo a4 iam 2 sailing pun tual — I oon P F 
ard all documents where the signature is exposed, and which can be affected by erasures | and o _ = mm the - n, and h, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 7 
or alterations, this Ink is patented by the British Government, Tlaving stood the test of | °Y® Shia de = we ne yous, YD: ee P out ‘Deen. of Gate § 
| the Chemists of the Bank of England, it is proved incapable of being taken out like all — | asters. ayso Viins from New ays . ¥ ng frow 
. ora oneon, 
| other inks by chemical process, and on that account offers the only protection to those do- | wy bh ° ° 7 4 r 
; cuments which can otherwise be effaced leaving the signature entire. To be had of F. -s aa ty a — rely - R ey coy R. = oY ve He = ° 
| SALMONSON, sole Agent in the United States for Whitfield’s Patent Safety Ink, 6] G . distor iT B read “ oo «4 20 “ 20) Marci *” Jul 7 ton 8 
Water st, up stairs. (May26 ot) siadiator, rilton, lp ), 20, Mare 7, uly 7,! © i 
- Mediator, Champlin, Fob. |, Jame i, OF=. Li §* HH, * FH, “8 
| SS J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHIIANGE BROKER, 150 Broadway, & 2 Wall Quebec, |P.H Hebard, -R -k Fh * F, © St. 
| Ie street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Wellington, | D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, -“ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec 
Britain and Lreland, in sums from £5 and upwards Philade!phia, | E. E. Morgen, March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 12%, * 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange Samson, R. Sturges, orm | “ 10, = .- we * 
business Inits various branches President, |J.M.Chadwick, “ 20, “ @0, “ 2, May 7, Sept.7, Jan 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds Ontario, Hl, Huttlesten, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, * 7, FF, = 
of which persons can draw at sight Toronto, R. Griswold, “MD * ww “~*~ 10) “ 2, * &, * & 
8. J. Sylvester respectinily begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad- Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, * 20, “ @0,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. + 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years Letters meet These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by a 


and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 

best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult. 

| which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets ¥# 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londos 

GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


| 
| 
] — - 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Livero@ 
| have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 
| Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 








Office of the Albion, Knickerbocker, N. Y. Mirror, London, Edinburgh, Westminster, | | York Liverpool 
Foreign. American, and North American Quarterly Reviews.—Blackwood's, Bentley's, Pennsy!vania, J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 Apri SB. b 
The Metropolitan, and Gentleman's Magazines, &c. &c. St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May | 
fPVUE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the Americen Institute | Orpheus, Bailey, ae 2 ae me: eee oe ee 

were awarded for the ‘‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and | Shakspeare, Collins, em - & * Ei * Be © le 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”teo JONATHAN Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i,; “ 19, “ 19, » 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the M al Society of the city and county of New York, of the Independence, | E. Nye ae. a 7, > > —_.~ 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica] and Mechanica! Dentist, pa | ; —.. = - “i = os * Oct. J, Feb. 1. June 
> . N 7 ah ii, p ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ fs *: ‘9 
No. 5 ( hambers, (near ( hatham street.) New York a Rows ll Siddons. Britton, “2%, “ 95 «© of) « 4g & 43, j 
, North America, oxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, Ma 1|' “nm * 9, ! 
E. Y. & J. HILL, Roscoe, iJ. Cc Delano, “ A “ 7, - 7, “ 25, “ . ‘ » 
. ATTORNIES AT LAW, Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 43,|Nov. 1 Marchi, July! 
[Feb10]} MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. (6m. } Europe, ACH “% “mw Fi * % * % * B 
— Sheridan, Peirce, Loa = © res = *@ 
A* English lady, residing inone of the most central and convenient parts of the City, Columbus, Cropper, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June l,|; “ 19, “ 19, * 5 
wishes to accommodate two or three gentlemen,who can be furnished with pleasant Geo. Washington) H. Holdrece, .s: 2. 5.° 31.0 *& 1 
apartments, and breakfast and tea, if required United States, | N.H.Hoidrege, “ 13, “ 13, “ 433,|/Dec. 3, April |, Aus & 

Address E Box 804 Lower Post Office. June 2-7." South America, Barstow, (*rm * Fe © 19, | = * i _ - : 

_~ .| Garrick, |. B. Palmer, | “2, “ %, “ 8] “ 13, “ 13, “ > 

ENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and | England, |B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,| “ 19, “ 19, “ ™& 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with «elegant accommoe? 
ions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $i* 
| and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and beddiné 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, P*™ 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engia® 
| Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL. §-¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffieid, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. WN ¥. 
T. & L. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
lvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Waskmeton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & (o.. Rumford-st.. Liverveat 
| Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, . 
E. K. COLLINS & “o., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpot- 


¢ 


Agents for ships Pennsy 


ry 


